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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


METHODS OR METHOD? 


A recent writer of a text on methods 
for teachers deplores the fact that the 
National Conference on Educational 
Method was not called the National 
Conference on Educational Methods. 
. “The Project Method,” he says, “‘is not 
‘the only method.” Truly not. There 
_is the method employed in some state 
| prisons, for example. But what a pro- 
‘voking thing language is. As Lowell 
once declared, “‘ Language is a refracting 
medium.’ Unfortunately not every- 
‘body makes allowance for the refrac- 
tion. 
' Now nobody seems to be distressed 
| by the fact that the Association for the 
_Advancement of Science is so called. 
| That association does, as a matter of 
ifact, concern itself with the applica- 
‘tions of the principles of science to all 
| sorts of phenomena, including those in- 
(volved in human learning. Why not 
/a society concerned with the applica- 
ition of the principles of educational 
‘method to all sorts of educational 
' problems? 
Just here lies the difficulty. For 
Many years we have in America de- 


voted unceasing thought and attention 
to classroom procedures and these we 
have called methods. They have grad- 
ually multiplied until today we have al- 
most fifty-seven varieties. We have 
been lacking, however, in a unifying 
philosophy of method, a body of funda- 
mental principles by which procedures 
can be evaluated, and we have not seen 
that method is far more than a tech- 
nique of the recitation. It is time we 
realized that method is quite as im- 
portant in the organization, adminis- 
tration, and supervision of a school as it 
is in the handling of a group of children. 
What is more, and this is the crux of 
the matter, the principles of method 
that apply in one of these relations ap- 
ply in all of them. 

Example is still more powerful than 
precept. Goldsmith’s village preacher 
had the right idea; he not only pointed 
his parishioners to the right road, he 
followed it himself. Not a few super- 
visors — and professors of education as 
well — should recall Emerson’s famil- 
iar line, ‘‘How can I hear what you say 
while what you do is thundering in my 
ears?’’ At present they too often seem 
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to imitate the early colonists, who 
“first fell upon their knees and then fell 
upon the aborigines.” 

There is a problem of method in edu- 
cation just as there is in science. It is 
all-inclusive. Some of its fundamental 
principles are more or less well estab- 
lished. Others await the event. Noth- 


ing is to be gained by prolonging the 
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period in which the concept of method 
is limited to a variety of more or less 
specific and more or less defensible 
procedures in conducting the time- 
honored “‘recitation.’’ That ancient in- 
stitution is moribund anyway, and ob- 
viously doomed, if not to extinction, at 
least to a distinct limitation of its field, 
Why bet on a dead horse? 


THE MEANING AND FUNCTION OF CREATIVE SUPERVISION '! 


ELLSWORTH COLLINGS 


Professor of Education and Director of Training School, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


Lowell suggests the meaning of edu- 
cation when he says, ‘‘every clod has an 
instinct within it that reaches and tow- 
ers.” And with this interpretation is 
implied the function of the school, 
namely, guidance of this ‘instinct’s 
“climb to a soul in grass and flower.” 
This reinterpretation of education in 
terms of life has brought about many 
marked changes, especially in its aim, 
content, and procedure. There are 
other changes; perhaps the most nota- 
ble of all is the change in function of 
school officials. It means also a very 
decided change in education of such 
officials, for it is very obvious they must 
know this ‘‘instinct in every clod”’ and 
how it ‘‘climbs to a soul in grass and 
flower.’ Then, too, there are the 
changes in school buildings, furniture, 
and equipment. In short, this new 
view carries with it a corresponding new 
order in the agencies of life, especially 
the school. The particular point under 
discussion here is to see how this view of 


making the agencies function in further- 
ing life ushers in a relatively new school 
official — the supervisor — with a very 
particularized function to perform. 

It is very interesting to observe the 
reaction of school people, particularly 
teachers, to this era of educational re- 
construction. A few trends seem to in- 
dicate how they feel about the whole 
matter. There is, for example, an al- 
most unprecedented demand for read- 
ing material on this new vision of life 
with its corresponding school procedure. 
Attendance at summer schools is 
greater than at any other time in the 
history of education. The enrollment 
of teachers’ colleges has increased by 
leaps and bounds. Teachers, in short, 
are beginning to sense the meaning of 
this movement. They see teaching as a 
great art— guiding the process of 
growing in boys and girls. 

Alongside this study on the part of 
teachers there is considerable experi- 
mentation. The college professor is 


1 The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Professor William Heard Kilpatrick for the point of view involved in this 
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finding that expounding time-honored 
precepts has little, if any, effect. He is 
giving more and more of his time and 
effort to experimentation — formulat- 
ing and testing theories in real situa- 
tions. The modern teachers college in 
the near future, I predict, will resemble 
in many respects the great medical lab- 
oratories of today. It will be a place to 
study the real child and not a place to 
discourse about the child. In such an 
institution the teacher will thus come to 
understand and appreciate child life 
and the process of its growing. 

There is no doubt but that the burden 
of this reconstruction falls upon the 
teacher. She is the one person of the 
whole school system who is to effect a 
consummation of its end. She is the 
one person that comes in direct contact 
with ‘‘every clod has an instinct within 
it that reaches and towers,’’ and she is 
the one person that is to afford wise 
guidance to this instinct’s ‘‘climb to a 
soul in grass and flower.’’ If she fails, 
the school fails in its chief mission. 
And, too, the teacher is conscious of this 
unmistakable responsibility. It influ- 
ences her in two ways. In the first 
place, it has brought about a decided 
unrest in some quarters among teach- 
ers. Many are seeking other positions. 
Then, too, some doubt the wisdom of 
fixing the process of growing as the be- 
ginning, center, and the end of educa- 
tion. They have a feeling, ‘“‘what’s the 
use”’ of abandoning well-trodden paths 
for seemingly unblazed boulevards? 
Fear is thrust into some. They vision 
the impossibility of meeting the new 
demands. They see themselves beside 
the wayside as the ‘‘schooner’’ sweeps 
by on its westward bound. In the sec- 
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ond place, some teachers misinterpret 
the movement largely because of a tend- 
ency to adopt new ideas without 
careful study. They interpret it to 
mean in many instances aimless activ- 
ity, sugar coating, easy-going, foolish 
exercises, undirected spontaneity, and 
the like. They fail to see that in ‘‘every 
instinct’s climb to a soul in grass and 
flower’’ two fundamental forces of life 
are at work. More particularly they 
fail to see that, on the one hand, the 
child is a bundle of inborn tendencies 
craving activity and, on the other, the 
world in which it lives is veritably teem- 
ing with life; also, that teaching is di- 
recting the interaction of these forces 
in such a way that growth results in 
each of the forces. It is by such a 


process of growing that instincts “climb 
to a soul in grass and flower.” 


Most assuredly unrest, doubt, and 
fear are exceedingly poor companions 
for a teacher to take into a classroom 
filled with active, intelligent, industri- 
ous, and upright boys and girls. Edu- 
cation steered by such teachers inevita- 
bly defeats its own end. Children are 
victims as a consequence; they are 
slaughtered, to be sure. Obviously the 
situation is no better if teachers adopt 
every new idea without a thoroughgo- 
ing study of its meaning and procedure. 
Superficiality spells disaster and the 
children are the victims. 

With this dilemma of the teacher 
comes the demand for supervision of 
a new order — a supervision that means 
super-vision. Before considering the 
function of such supervision, suppose 
we observe what goes on in two some- 
what contrasted schoolrooms found in 
American schools today. In one we 
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may see the teacher taking upon her- 
self the preparation of lesson outlines, 
assembling the necessary equipment, 
looking up reference sources, writing 
lesson assignments on the blackboard; 
the children are passive listeners, mem- 
orizing what is assigned to them, recit- 
ing memorized facts, preserving all the 
time a dignified silence so that they 
may achieve a high deportment grade. 
In another classroom we.find boys and 
girls active, intelligent, industrious, and 
upright. What do you suppose we find 
these children doing? They are busily 
engaged in the pursuit of their own 
chosen purposes, for it is only in such 
endeavor that it is possible for them to 
be active, intelligent, industrious, and 
upright. If we observe intelligently, we 
find these children growing — in ability 
to purpose wisely, plan intelligently, 
execute nicely, and criticize effectively. 

Now let us consider, first, the func- 
tion of the teacher in these two class- 
rooms. Obviously, the function of the 
teacher in the first instance is to dic- 
tate. She tells her boys and girls what 
they are to do and considers it her most 
sacred duty to see that they do it at all 
hazards. She believes in growth as a 
thing of formal pattern. ‘‘If child na- 
ture doesn’t fit the mold provided, she 
squeezes it, jams it, and prunes it. It 
must fit.” Her schoolroom is a little 
autocracy, to be sure. She dictates 
child activity. In the second class- 
room, we find the teacher guiding boys 
and girls in the pursuit of chosen pur- 
poses. In particular she helps them to 
choose a fruitful purpose; to find, learn, 
and use the necessary things essential 
in its successful realization; and to ob- 
serve carefully if the finished product 


tallies with their purpose. 
friend, the guide, the lover. Her spirit 
is contagious. The children soon learn 
to appreciate her as a friend indeed, as a 
helper when help is needed, and to view 
the school as the most interesting and 
worthwhile place. Her school, in short, 
is a democracy of childhood. She 
guides child activity. 

The procedure adopted for the 
teacher necessarily determines the pro- 
cedure of the supervisor. In the first 
classroom, supervision is thus largely a 
matter of inspection — checking up the 
teacher’s preparation of preordained 
facts; inspecting lesson plans, records, 
assignments; blackboard work; observ- 
ing whether questions are propounded 
before pupils are designated, and the 
like. Her eye is, to be sure, focused 
upon the amount of facts assimilated 
and reproduced by the children. In the 
second classroom, supervision is a mat- 
ter of guidance — helping the teacher 
guide boys and girls in the pursuit of 
purposes. She is particularly inter- 
ested in how wisely children purpose, 
how intelligently they formulate plans, 
how nicely they execute their plans, and 
how effectively they criticize their fin- 
ished product. Her eye, in short, is 
centered upon the process of growing in 
boys and girls. 

Now, what makes this difference in 
function of supervision? These prac- 
tices involve two widely differing con- 
ceptions and only one set of children. 
It is a matter of interpretation of educa- 
tion. In the first instance, education 
is conceived to be the assimilation and 
reproduction of certain prescribed sub- 
ject matter isolated from the purposes 
of boys and girls. It considers the 
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“mind a graveyard, spacious and recep- 
tive. Data, events, knowledge of all 
kinds are so often dead matter ready for 
interment; the lesson, the burial rite, 
a tedious ordeal, but very necessary in 
respectable places; the teacher, the only 
live entity in the analysis, a combina- 
tion of divine and undertaker; the exam- 
ination, a sort of resurrection morning 
where, true to form, a few resurrect.” 

In the second instance, education is 
conceived to be the process of growing. 
A detailed analysis of this interpreta- 
tion is out of place at this time. Per- 
haps a brief statement may help us to 
understand better the particular func- 
tion of supervision involved therein. 
Three interrelated ideas are inherent 
in this interpretation. First, the aim 
is growing. It likewise involves two 
interrelated ideas. Growing begins at 


birth and extends to grave, is the first; 


it is continuous. Second, growing is 
the addition of neural bonds through 
the interaction of inborn tendencies 
with environmental stimuli. In case of 
children it is such basic tendencies as 
play, manipulation, communication, and 
exploration with such environmental 
stimuli as games, construction, stories, 
and natural phenomena. In man itis 
no different. Growing is thus the 
essence of the worthy life. To grow is 
to live; it is the only satisfying life. 
The second constituent idea in this 
interpretation of education is that the 
process of growth is the realization of 
purposes. Children have purposes — 
varied, to be sure. They choose one 
from among these at different times to 
pursue. They plan it; they work it 
out; they judge their results. The out- 
come is growth; also, conditions favor- 
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able for further growth. The natural 
process of child growing is thus pur- 
posing, planning, executing, and judg- 
ing. Growth, in other words, comes 
through successful realization of grip- 
ping purposes. It is no different with 
adults. 

The third constituent idea implied in 
this interpretation of education is that 
growing in any particular instance is 
always multiple and conditions succeed- 
ing growing. Two interrelated points 
are involved in this idea. Consider 
first multiple growing. It would be 
folly to think that only one inborn 
tendency interacts with one single stim- 
ulus in any particular situation, for 
example, the manipulative tendency 
with the balls in Roly Poly. This is 
false for two very obvious reascis. In 
the first place, all of the inborn tend- 
encies of the child interact with the 
stimuli in a situation at one and the 
same time. There is, for example, the 
gregarious tendency interacting with 
other children in Roly Poly; the commu- 
nication tendency interacting with cer- 
tain symbols in the game, and so on for 
all the tendencies of the child. The 
whole child reacts, in other words, in 
any particular situation. In the second 
place, there is no single-stimulus-situa- 
tion. The truth is that every situation 
involves a multiple of stimuli. In Roly 
Poly there are many. There are, for 
example, the balls, the other children, 
the teacher, the bowling line, and doz- 
ens of others. The child thus grows 
along many lines. 

Next let us consider how growing 
now conditions succeeding growing. 
Every bond possesses one of two tend- 
encies: it may possess the tendency 
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to respond further along the same 
or similar line, or it may possess the 
tendency to avoid such further re- 
sponse. It acquires one or the other 
of these tendencies in the process of its 
building. If satisfaction accompanies 
its building, it takes on the former tend- 
ency; if annoyance, the latter. Thus 
the manner in which bonds are built 
determines whether they are to function 
in succeeding situations since the tend- 
ency inherent in them conditions what 
is to follow. In this sense growing now 
conditions succeeding growing. ‘“‘Set,”’ 
“‘attitude,” or “‘disposition”’ is the term 
usually given to this tendency of a 
bond. Many writers who use either of 
these terms seem to convey the idea 
that there is one set of bonds known as 
“‘attitudes,’’ another set as “habits,” 
another set as “‘skills,’”’ and so for a 
half dozen different groups, and that 
each is built separately. If such is the 
interpretation of “‘set,’’ it misses the 
mark in this discussion, for it is obvious 
that each and every bond possesses to 
some degree the idea implied in each 
of these terms. In fact every bond has 
its own particular ‘‘set’’ in the sense 
that it possesses a tendency to respond 
or not to respond to particular stimuli. 
And it acquires this tendency at the 
time of its making. The sum total of 
all these particular bond-sets is 
what constitutes the general tendency 
or ‘‘set’’ of life if one wishes to distin- 
guish such a term. 

Of these three phases of education, 
the second is by far the most significant, 
for children’s purposeful activities re- 
sult, on the one hand, in growth and, 
on the other, in multiple growing of the 
kind favorable to further growing. 
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I have a notion that some of you are 
wondering what bearing this discussion 
has on the subject of this article. It 
remains for me to make the connection. 
By way of summary, I might say mod- 
ern theory of education — the theory 
that concerns us — defines the function 
of the school as affording boys and girls 
guidance in the process of growing. 
Since all agencies of the school are to 
further this end, it therefore becomes 
the primary function of the supervisor. 
Some will likely insist this is the pecu- 
liar function of the teacher. Truly, it 
is, but it is also the function of the su- 
pervisor. And the same might equally 
be said of the janitor. 

With this function of supervision 
before us, we are ready to discuss the 
nature of the supervisor’s work. | 
surmise you may have a notion of what 
this is from what has gone before. A 
restatement is probably in place. First, 
the supervisor is to assist the teacher in 
guiding boys and girls to choose pur- 
poses. More particularly she is to help 
the teacher afford boys and girls freedom 
to continue participation in the real 
world about them, for it is only in such 
work that purposes are possible. This 
world, for the most part, consists of 
games, stories, natural phenomena, so- 
cial converse, and occupations. Then, 
too, she is to help the teacher guide 
children in choosing the more fruitful of 
their purposes. She is to assist by 
developing with the teacher certain 
criteria to use in guiding children in this 
particular. She will lead the teacher to 
see that a fruitful purpose is gripping, 
realizable, and ‘“‘leads on.’’ Second, 
the supervisor is to help the teacher 
guide boys and girls in formulating 
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plans for executing their chosen pur- 
poses. She is to help the teacher pro- 
vide the necessary materials, apparatus, 
and processes, and to offer suggestions 
as to how the teacher may help the 
‘children find, learn, and use the things 
essential in realizing their purpose. 
In this connection, the supervisor is 
especially concerned that boys and 
girls find, learn, and use those processes, 
tools, and materials that are essential. 
This is the essence of planning. Third, 
the supervisor is to help the teacher 
guide boys and girls in executing their 
plan. In this particular the supervisor 
assists the teacher in affording children 
opportunity to actively work out their 
plans in the most effective manner. 
She is especially interested in successful 
execution on the part of the children, 
for success here provides the satisfac- 


tion so essential in growing. Fourth, 
the supervisor is to help the teacher 
guide boys and girls in judging their 
finished product. She offers suggestions 
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to the teacher as to how children may 
criticize their finished product in the 
light of their purpose. In short, she is 
to see that children are afforded an 
opportunity to point out their short- 
comings and to effect them at the time. 
Lastly, the supervisor is to assist the 
teacher in measuring all the outcomes 
of growing. In particular she is to help 
the teacher devise objective means for 
measuring the attitudes, habits, skills, 
and knowledges inevitably ensuing from 
the purposeful activities of boys and 
girls. 

This is, to my mind, the essence of 
supervision of the helpful kind. This 
is supervision chiefly concerned in guid- 
ing boys and girls in successful pursuit 
of purposes, for in no other way is it 
possible for them to grow. It is crea- 
tive. And this is no little task. It 
demands a new supervisor. I ven- 
ture this meaning of supervision is 
challenging wide-awake supervisors of 
today. 





NEEDED RESEARCH IN COURSE OF STUDY MAKING'! 


ETHEL I. SALISBURY 


Director of Course of Study, Los Angeles City Schools, and Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


We need to get together on the 
business of curriculum making. Many 
organizations carrying on programs of 
course of study revision are doing it by 
the piecemeal method. The philoso- 
pher, the psychologist, the subject 
matter specialist, the teacher, the ad- 
ministrator, and the research specialist 
are all working hard. But their iso- 
lated endeavors are not solving the 
pressing problems of public school 
curriculum anywhere nearly as fast as 
they could be solved by a working or- 
ganization of these unrelated efforts. 
The technicians in research do not come 
frequently enough in contact with 
those who face constantly the whole 
field of elementary education in a way 
that enables the latter to point out for 
the technicians the problems most 
urgently needing solution. 

For this reason much of the research 
is carried out from a specialized point of 
view and has to do with minor rather 
than major problems. The home eco- 
nomics person sees the home economics 
child; the spelling teacher sees the 
spelling child or the misspelling child; 
the writing supervisor sees the child in 
relation to certain skill exercises; the 
research specialist sees one particular 
aspect of many children, ignoring in 
large measure all other aspects. Only 
the teacher who has escaped depart- 
mentalization, who knows the nature of 
her children, the home conditions from 
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which they come, and is rich in the 
knowledge of content can see the child 
as a whole — too often she lacks psy- 
chology and administrative perspective 
necessary to see education as a whole. 
We need an inventory on the basis of 
certain standards to be arrived at 
through scientific process to discover 
the number of available people who in 
their own minds have a clearly defined 
notion of what a complete curriculum 
should be, and who are ready and will- 
ing to carry out a comprehensive pro- 
gram. The result of that survey might 
lead us to select early and more con- 
sciously those who by nature and ability 
can take the necessary training. 

In this way leadership’ with 
psychological training, executive ex- 
perience, and a solid foundation of 
subject matter would be _ provided. 
This leadership should then point out 
the conflicts between conditions and 
ideals and should indicate the research 
necessary to obviate these conflicts. 
The technicians go it alone too much 
because there are too few people with 
philosophy, perspective, and intimate 
knowledge of the classroom conditions 
to help them. Note the money and 
effort that have been given to investiga- 
tions of the time allotment for subjects. 

If there is one thing our modern 
education teaches it is that, in the 
elementary schools, subjects are merely 
buckets of material — sources from 
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which todraw. They correspond to the 
flour bin, the soda can, and the milk 
bottle in the well organized pantry or 
kitchenette. As children carry on their 
.activities, guided and enriched by the 
teacher, both reach over into the sub- 
jects for the ingredients needed in the 
activities, just as the cook in making a 
cake reaches to the various receptacles 
for needed materials. Emphasis on the 
time allotment is somewhat like saying 
that for the 15 minutes every day in the 
kitchen we must use flour, for 2 min- 
utes, cinnamon, for 20 minutes, eggs. 

Subjects in their right place in mod- 
ern education do not properly lend 
themselves to time allotment investiga- 
tion. Lines of demarcation between 


subjects in the classroom are a positive 
hindrance to purposing and to con- 
tinuity of interest. 


As far as we are 
able to learn, these innumerable time 
allotment studies seem not to have been 
tied up to public school results or to 
have changed our policies on school 
costs. We are rather clear, however, 
on the fact that the time put on a sub- 
ject is not a guarantee of efficiency. 
The time allotment lends itself to 
computation easily and therefore we all 
begin with it because we are still 
groping in our technique of curriculum 
research. Course of study research 
ought to concern itself with those 
problems, the solution of which will 
affect the greatest number of children, 
and those for which most people feel the 
greatest need. 

Vocabularies have received a good 
deal of study but usually they are the 
vocabularies of books rather than 
children’s actual speaking vocabularies. 
There is too much retrospective re- 
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search, not enough of forward-looking 
experiment and research. 

We must. all work together. The 
philosopher and psychologist outline in 
abstract terms the child’s learning 
process and assume little responsibility 
beyond that. The administrator under 
the necessity of meeting many emer- 
gencies must take action. The teacher 
with babies at home and university 
extension classes for which to prepare 
faces the front of forty children with 
meager materials, poor textbooks, and 
many irregular conditions with the task 
of relating them according to the 
generalized recipe of philosopher and 
psychologist. The research specialist 
then tests her children on skills she has 
not taught and thinks she should not 
teach. 

Without question the educational 
research for which there is the greatest 
felt need is among the problems of 
moral growth. The cost of crime is 
enormous. Burglaries and robberies in 
this country have rapidly increased in 
the past five years. The number of 
murders and homicides reveals an 
alarming condition. The public is wak- 
ing up to the facts. The magazines are 
carrying articles recommending cures 
for the ills. Yet educators have no 
convincing evidence that this or that 
public school procedure improves the 
moral quality of the output. If educa- 
tors do not provide means of discovery 
and prove the efficiency of scientific 
materials and methods in moral devel- 
opment, legislators will outline a pro- 
cedure — more than likely in a way 
which does not line up with the best 
educational thought of the day. It 
may be that the preponderance of our 
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own crime over that of England and 
Canada is due to the struggle in a 
democracy that cannot exist in coun- 
tries with the caste system. But, what- 
ever the cause, the educational system 
will be asked to remedy the condition. 
Will the answer be a guess? 

What are the procedures in education 
that produce better results in morals? 
We need a series of experiments on this 
one question. Voelker’s investigations 
pointed to the fact that careful moral 
instruction does lead to moral growth. 
We need to know more of the kind 
which is most effective. 

Most of us believe in the pragmatic as 
over against the ritual or idealistic 
method of procedure. We may be right, 
but we are beginning to find out that 
moral instruction which is subordinated 
to activities is too frequently omitted. 
We need investigation to discover how 
much moral instruction is actually 
accomplished in connection with ac- 
tivities. If the investigation points to 
direct instruction, then what shall be 
the procedure? What are all the typical 
or universal experiences in which a ten- 
year-old child finds opportunity to be 
honest or not honest? Could these be 
described in ten years’ vocabulary and 
sentence structure in such a way as to 
animate discussion in regard to right 
and wrong, the reason for the same? 
This would stimulate the recall of simi- 
lar experiences and widen the concept of 
honesty. It would give a basis for 
translating conviction into action. We 
need a tremendous amount of experi- 
mental research in the field of the direct 
teaching of morals — the prejudice of 
the American people against direct 
teaching of morals notwithstanding. 
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It is high time we did that research. 
It is time to devise a technique of 
moral training. 

Mateer says that no child is bad — 
he either does not know or he cannot 
help himself. All except those who 
believe in original sin are ready to ac- 
cept this. It is for those dealing with 
the preschool age, kindergarten, and 
primary grades to take care of the 
“‘cannot help himself’ and for the 
later teachers to take care of the ‘‘does 
not know” by outlining a_ specific 
program. We need research to tell us 
what type of school best does this. 

We need more healthy-mindedness in 
the world. If the requisites for develop- 
ing this are ‘‘a task, a plan, and freedom 
in carrying them out,” why not survey 
different types of schools — the Dalton, 
the City and Country, the strictly 
formal and the informal — to discover 
which provides the best conditions for 
healthy-mindedness? 

Some people have unbounded faith 
in the efficiency of moral instruction 
through stories of heroes. Yet the 
morals of many figures of history belong 
to a different age and are not at all 
examples of present-day ideals. What 
are the lives that should be studied? 
Shall we say those who have affected 
most people for the greatest length of 
time? Then why does Louis Pasteur 
receive so little mention? Again, shall 
we teach only the life of the public 
man? Is it conceivable that, inasmuch 
as a large number of our populace must 
and do lead obscure existences none the 
less wholesome and laudable, we ought 
to make researches to find those quiet 
souls who have achieved, shall we say, 
moderately, but according to their 
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ability, acquiring much of spiritual 
wealth for themselves and for others? 
This sounds illusive to those more prone 
to deal with time allotments, vocabu- 
laries, nails, hammers, and saws, but 
there are specific objective achieve- 
ments of the spiritually wealthy that 
could be tabulated, measured, and 
scored, and probably would be more 
understandable than some of the out- 
comes we now measure. 

Shall we not go about it consciously 
to discover these lives of beauty and 
honor and richness and present them 
with understanding and appreciation as 
heroes of another type? 

The largest number of school fail- 
ures is in the first grade and the livest 
problem of research today is that of 
discovering the mental age at which 
certain skills, particularly reading, can 
be most economically learned. 

Approximately what is the range of 
mental ages in the first grades? Theo- 
retical computation gives in one city 
a range of 4-12. At which age are 
children ready to begin the reading 
problems? How many states legislate 
against nature by requiring the teaching 
of the reading process before a large 
part of the children can undertake 
it? 

There are thousands of foreigners in 
our first grades. The psychologist tells 
us that reading is no longer getting 
thought from the printed page. Read- 
ing is putting thought into the printed 
page. What are the basic experiences 
that a child would need to have before 
attempting the reading process? 

Judging from some of the textbooks, 
these experiences would necessarily be 
preceded by an experience quite foreign 
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to many of our city children. Why base 
early reading on such material? Here 
we get in the world of textbooks replete 
with problems for research. Can the 
research specialist discover what are the 
universal experiences of children and 
the universal vocabulary of early child- 
hood? It has not been done. It is a 
dire need. Instead of so much refined 
laboratory research we need some mass 
research to convince legislators and our- 
selves that the beginning of reading 
cannot rightfully be required of all 
children so eariy as it now is. We 
need to substitute preventive research 
for some of our remedial research. 

The big work for course-of-study- 
makers for the future is the construc- 
tion of materials related to basic ex- 
perience and comprised of vocabulary, | 
content, and sentence structure a- 
dapted to the age level at which the 
experience is appropriate. The man or 
woman who discovers and proves the 
fallacies in our present placement of 
initial reading will be hailed as a great 
prophet by teachers and parents. 

This material cannot be any meager 
universal minimum. The experiences 
of children in February in the icy 
Middle West and those of the children 
playing in the orange groves of Cali- 
fornia during the same month are 
naturally different. Yet each may offer 
a basic experience to precede skill 
reading material used in the initial 
states of research. 

Let us try to imagine the import of 
this. Nature study, as Bagley some- 
where points out, has long been a hope- 
less failure in public schools. And yet 
it is a subject with the greatest poten- 
tialities in the curriculum. It has a 
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contribution to make not duplicated by 
any other subject. It has to do with 
living creatures and plants. These, 
particularly the former, are one of 
children’s primary interests. Probably 
there are two reasons why nature study 
has failed. First, too frequently there 
has been no actual experience with an 
object of nature. In other words, na- 
ture study has been minus nature, one 
of the essential ingredients. Secondly, 
the teacher has lacked the information 
and understanding necessary to direct 
observation and to enrich the child’s 
knowledge of the habits and lives of the 
animals and plants. In such instances 
nature study has resulted in a senti- 
mental effusion, a lecture, or an abstract 
reading by the teacher. Here we have 


nature study minus the study. Can 
research and philosophy working to- 
gether make the investigations neces- 


sary to prove or disprove that nature 
study and reading must reinforce each 
other and so effect economy — nature 
study furnishing the basic experiences 
necessary to justify the use of symbols 
in reading and content, reading in turn 
saving nature study from the barren 
uninforming thing it now is? 

What would this mean in classroom 
procedure? 

Perhaps it would mean that at last 
we should take advantage of a child’s 
love of the encyclopedia at the fact- 
accumulating age. 

Perhaps it would mean that in the 
schoolroom files there would be a vast 
number of cards, on each of which 
would be reading material about real 
things of nature, with a vocabulary and 
sentence structure adapted to the men- 
tal age level of the children of the room. 
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There would be directions for observa- 
tion and study; also there would be 
specific means of checking comprehen- 
sion and reaction. 

Buckingham says that among other 
things the school readers of the future 
will be much larger; for example, a third 
reader will consist of two, three, or four 
volumes. If educators continue to 
believe that the relating of materials 
and the thinking through of problems 
is important, then the reading books of 
the future will consist of many types 
of materials carefully classified and 
indexed so that children can early learn 
to refer to topics bearing on the prob- 
lems at hand. It will then become 
evident that geography, history, math- 
ematics, and many other subjects will 
be used together though they may be 
drawn from different pages or files — 
that the skzl/s will not be learned in a 
vacuum. 

In a certain sense research has made 
over education in the last ten years, 
at least in the minds and speeches of 
leaders. To what extent has it actually 
affected practice? We need research 
to discover how many proved facts of 
education or psychology have actually 
changed the classroom. One might 
perhaps make a classified list of one 
hundred practices which are definitely 
right or wrong according to the findings 
of psychology and then set undergradu- 
ates to finding how many of these are 
carried out. Such a list might include 
such questions as: 

How many teachers force left-handed 
children to use the right hand? 

How many teachers teach spelling by 
having children write the words in the 
air? 
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Followed by the right kind of pub- 
licity, such research would get rid of 
many specific wrong practices and 
introduce good ones. Imagine the 
impetus of a program of headlines in an 
educational journal such as — ‘‘ 150,000 
children use individual notebooks in 
spelling. This is one of the most effec- 
tive means of teaching spelling.’’ Or, 
‘500,000 children studied 100,000 words 
they already knew because _ teachers 
omitted preliminary tests.’’ We need 
more research on specific objective 
practices. 

When John Jones wishes us to trade 
with him he shouts long and loudly, 
“Trade with John Jones! For Heav- 
en’s sake, trade with John Jones!”’ and 
we do. Thousands of wasteful practices 
in teaching might be eliminated by 
short, direct statements backed by 
statistics. Teachers need a fundamen- 
tal training, of course, but the enormous 
detail of their work makes it imperative 
that we give them short cuts wherever 
it is possible. 

In the Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association devoted to 
“Facts on the Public School Curricu- 
lum,” this statement is made: 


For the proper education of a child in the 
public school the following are essential: 

1. A trained and capable teacher. 

2. A seat in a properly constructed school 
building. 

3. A reasonably sized class—not over 40 
pupils. 

4. Aschool year of at least 180 days of not less 
than five hours per day actual instruction. These 
are necessary to any effective public school, no 
matter what is taught. When these are provided 
practically the whole cost of school has been met. 


Research should be made to discover 
the influence of classroom surroundings 
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on the behavior of children. What is 
the comparative product of a room for 
the sixth grade equipped with a set of 
encyclopedias, individual dictionaries, a 
well selected library, the best maga- 
zines, adequate maps, pictures, and 
materials for painting, over against 
that of a room unattractive and mea- 
gerly supplied, the two teachers being 
equally capable or indifferent? 

There are two seemingly inconsistent 
and separate tendencies among curricu- 
lum leaders: (1) the tendency to use 
large, loosely organized projects to give 
meaning to the skills; (2) the tendency 
to analyze materials and then to ar- 
range these in the order of their 
difficulty. The curriculum makers of 
these two conceptions are equally cer- 
tain that they take advantage of the 
child’s interest (the second type some- 
times claim they will eliminate the 
necessity of the intelligent teacher). 
There is need of research to test out 
these points of view. 

Modern education stands for inte- 
gralism or project work. Research is 
needed to discover how many subject- 
matter specialists have training in 
psychology and education. On the 
other hand, research could tell us how 
many teachers and general supervisors 
have enough art, music, or industrial 
art training to use these effectively in 
teaching through activities. 

There is need of research to discover 
whether the use of systems and devices 
which cost enormous sums of money 
and which violate established principles 
of psychology are improving the effi- 
ciency of certain skills. Let us research 
the patent systems more and the 
teachers less. 
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There is need of research to discover 
the real efficiency of the departmental 
program. Who can give in numerical 
terms the violations daily of the estab- 
lished educational principles? What is 
the result of using this cumbersome 
machinery? 

Those who believe, with some reason 
be it said, that the parent is the natural 
enemy of the child could suggest enough 
vital research problems for all the 
doctorates of the country: How many 
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children attend more than one picture 
show in an evening? What are the 
actual rations of the children who are 
problems? We ought to center on a few 
problems in a national program of 
research. 

In conclusion: May we have research 
that lines up with the modern philoso- 
phy of education and sound methods. 
May we have more research on the 
problems that make a difference when 
they are solved. 


VITALIZING THE STUDY OF CIVICS 


Appa DILTs 
Washington Junior High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


In many schools the study of com- 
munity civics is replacing the old dry as 
dust civil government of our youth, in 
which emphasis was placed upon know- 
ing the exact duties of numberless offi- 
cers and but little attention was paid to 
the real significance of all our relation- 
ships with each other, upon which real 
democracy is based. During the past 
year the author has had an opportunity 
to teach such a class in civics, based 
upon Hughes’ textbook in Citizenship. 

The first part of the book takes up 
the great fundamental institutions — 
the home, the church, the school, the 
community, and the nation. It is a 
study in the gaining of right attitudes 
toward one’s environment rather than 
the acquiring of many new facts. As 
such, I tried to make the work practical 
instead of merely theoretical. I tried 
to bring it home, where they lived. 


Many opportunities came and were 
improved. It is about two projects 
which one of my ninth-grade classes 
worked out that I wish to tell at this 
time. 

When we took up the study of the 
school we viewed it first as an institu- 
tion — its history, development, impor- 
tance, etc. We found many interesting 
things in magazine articles about mod- 
ern tendencies in education. When we 
came to study the school system of our 
own city the students were somewhat 
surprised and, of course, much pleased 
to find many of the newer theories in 
education already in vogue in our 
schools. They had been taking the 
advantages given them with little ap- 
preciation of the fact that they were 
better than those received by many 
boys and girls. It added to their re- 
spect for their school system. Inci- 
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dentally they found good reasons for 
the increase in school taxes, and upon 
comparison with other expenditures 
decided that the bill for education was 

rather modest than otherwise. When 
these boys and girls become the tax- 
payers of the city they should be more 
broadminded in the payment of school 
taxes than are many of the present 
citizens. 

It was when we took up the study of 
our own school, however, that we be- 
came most interested. We made a list 
of the ways in which our school ranked 
high, both from the standpoint of a 
building and from that of an organiza- 
tion, and found many things of which 
we might be proud. We then listed 
ways in which our school might be made 
better, including only those things 
which might really be attained. In 


talking of the physical equipment of 
our school the question of class memo- 
rials came up. A class the year before 
had beautified the lawn and presented 


some shrubbery. Various articles 
needed were suggested, among them a 
flagpole for the triangular lawn in front 
of the school. This was just following 
the period of mourning for Wilson. 
Because we had no proper way of dis- 
playing the flag at half mast, but had 
found it necessary to fasten it on a rope 
between the schoolhouse and a tree, 
some of the boys in the class who were 
Scouts and knew correct usage were 
much disturbed. 


SCHOOL FLAGPOLE PROJECT 


The suggestion of a flagpole woke 
them up. ‘‘Why can’t we raise money 
and give one to the school?”’ was their 
question. At once the whole class was 
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enthusiastic. I saw a genuine interest 
and realized that it might be the 
nucleus of some valuable training in 
citizenship, so let the discussion pro- 
ceed. Of course thé question of ways 
and means came first. They found 
that at least fifty dollars would be 
needed. Some one suggested a carni- 
val. Upon consultation with the prin- 
cipal, however, it was found that a 
school play was already being prepared 
for the spring and when that were over 
the season would be late for anything 
requiring so extended an effort as a 
carnival. He suggested that the movie 
machine belonging to the school had 
been used very little during the year 
and gave the class permission to sponsor 
school movies if they would carry the 
responsibility. This suggestion pleased 
the class. It was something they could 
do without calling in much outside 
help. They elected a general chair- 
man, who appointed necessary com- 
mittees and took a large share of 
responsibility. From the beginning it 
was emphasized that the work which 
was to be done was a part of the class 
work and the faithfulness with which it 
was done would form part of the basis 
formarks. There is altogether too much 
tendency for the modern young person 
to lightheartedly attempt some project 
until the novelty palls, and then as 
lightheartedly drop it. The flagpole 
was ordered, and it was made plain that 
it was up to the class to provide the 
necessary money and to plan for the 
dedication, which was to take place 
May 30. 

Like the course of true love, their 
plans did not always run smoothly. 
They received valuable experience in 
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choosing worthwhile movies — not an 
easy task with a small amount of 
money, as they discovered. They 
learned something of the psychology of 
successful advertising, and of the neces- 
sity of doing it early, which was im- 
pressed upon them by a small audience 
one afternoon when the advertising 
manager had fallen down on his job. 
They found they had problems of 
discipline to meet during the program 
itself. They made no vast sums of 
money, but I felt that the experience 
they were gaining in carrying respon- 
sibility was worth the small amount of 
class time we devoted to the project 
each week. 

At last came the exciting time when 
the flagpole had actually arrived and 
was being set up. They had decided 
that they wanted a bronze plate bearing 
the date and name of the class set in 
the cement base of the pole. There 
were more thrills when this plate 
arrived and was passed about for inspec- 
tion. Best of all was the day when we 
left class a few minutes early to see the 
flagpole set in its place. Meanwhile, 
however, the great event of the dedica- 
tion had been receiving attention. A 
committee had been appointed long 
before to make the plans for this. They 
had decided that it was to be a combina- 
tion Memorial Day celebration and 
flagpole dedication, and as such should 
be more formal than the usual weekly 
assembly. Of course there were nu- 
merous discussions, much planning of 
details, and some shirking of respon- 
sibility. The project was big enough, 
however, to sustain the interest of the 
class during the two months of the 
campaign for funds and the prepara- 
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tions for the program, and much that 
was of value came out of it. 

It was decided that a part of the 
ceremony should be out of doors, 
around the flagpole, and the rest of it 
in the auditorium. They invited the 
leader of the local fife and drum corps, 
a Civil War veteran, to be present and 
give the bugle calls and play for the 
processional of the entire school out to 
the triangular sidewalk surrounding the 
lawn where the pole was to be erected. 
They also sent invitations to represent- 
atives of the various patriotic organiza- 
tions of the city to be present as honor 
guests. Most of these responded and 
stood with the class around the pole 
during the preliminary ceremonies. 
These consisted of the school song and 
pledge, a part of the regular opening of 
the weekly assembly. This was fol- 
lowed by the bugle call, ‘‘To the 
Colors,” given by the Civil War vet- 
eran, while the boys selected by the 
class hauled up the flag, a new one, 
presented by the Woman’s Relief Corps 
in honor of the occasion. Incidentally, 
this same veteran had taken the time to 
come to school that morning and teach 
the boys the proper way to raise the 
flag, and give the class information as 
to flag etiquette. The salute to the 
flag followed, and the singing of 4mer- 
ica. ‘The class then escorted its honor 
guests to the platform of the audito- 
rium, while the students were taking 
their regular places there. Then came 
the more formal part of the program — 
the invocation by a local pastor, pres- 
entation of the new flag by a member 
of the Woman’s Relief Corps, and the 
acceptance by one of the students, a 
short address by a professor of history 
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from the college, the recitation of 
Kipling’s Recessional, and a tableau 
depicting the making of the first flag. 
At last the momentous day was over 
_and our guests were gone, but not 
before they had voted the affair a 
success. 


A COURTESY CAMPAIGN 


The second project undertaken by 
this class came up at about the same 
time and in much the same way. When 
we were discussing our school we came 
to the more intangible things — those 
things which really make a school 
worth while. The class agreed that, as 
a school, we had good school spirit but 
in some things we were lacking. Every- 
one felt that courtesy was the quality 
which we needed most to acquire. How 
to do it was the next question. We 


have had various campaigns in the 
school in the past — Cleanliness and 
Thrift campaigns in particular — which 
had achieved the object for which they 
were started. Some one suggested a 


Courtesy Campaign. We had been 
studying about public opinion, its im- 
portance in any movement, and ways 
in which it is formed. Our first step, 
then, was to list the ways in which 
public opinion at school is influenced. 
A list was made, which included assem- 
blies, clubs, home-room meetings, the 
school paper, classroom activities, post- 
ers and various other means of influenc- 
ing the students. The fact was brought 
out that the behavior which really 
counts is that which comes from the 
desire to do the right thing and not that 
which comes merely from fear of pun- 
ishment. Our problem, then, was how 
to make the students see courtesy as a 
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desirable thing and its opposite as 
undesirable. 

As a first step a campaign manager 
was chosen by the class. It was 
decided to have chairmen for each of the 
different types of publicity and have 
them enlist the necessary aid from the 
members of the faculty or students in 
other classes. Some of the things which 
these chairmen did with the aid of 
students and teachers follow. 

Each of the clubs was asked to spend 
one club period in the discussion of good 
form. The same thing was asked of 
the home-room teachers in connection 
with home-room period. Some books 
on good form were ordered from the 
Government Printing Bureau at Wash- 
ington and nearly every room ordered 
one. A list of mottoes pertaining to 
courtesy was obtained and put in the 
hands of the teachers, with the request 
that a different motto be put on the 
board each week. A courtesy poster 
contest was started, the prize being 
subscribed by the members of the class. 
A number of posters were entered for 
this contest, and the prize was pre- 
sented at assembly. Several teachers 
marked the children in their room in 
courtesy when report cards came out. 
The school paper contained editorials 
on the subject of courtesy as well as 
accounts of the campaign. The local 
papers also gave it considerable pub- 
licity. At one of the mothers’ meetings 
the chairmen of committees told the 
mothers present of the plans of the 
campaign and asked their codperation 
in making it a success. One committee 
chairman called several meetings of 
home-room presidents and with them 
discussed a desirable code of school 
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behavior especially in the halls and 
classrooms. These were typewritten 
and given publicity in the home rooms 
and classrooms. The code of hall 
manners led to the revision of the 
student traffic system and the choosing 
of new traffic officers for the halls. 
These new officers were installed and 
given the insignia of their office at the 
chapel described -below. 

The Courtesy Chapel was perhaps 
the part of the campaign which took 
most time and effort. It, too, was 
worked out by a committee and put on 
by the students of this class, assisted 
by a few others. Its purpose was to 
hold bad form up to ridicule, to make 
it seem funny and undesirable, and at 
the same time to make the correct 
thing seem desirable. Several scenes 


were given, showing behavior in the 
street car, on the street, at home, in the 


halls at school, and in the theater. In 
each case the bad form was shown first, 
followed by a scene showing the correct 
way of doing things. The assembly 
was very simple, only a minimum of 
costuming and scenery being used, but 
it was much enjoyed by the student 
body and seemed to put its lesson across. 

Such a campaign was, of course, 
rather intangible in its results. We saw 
more definite results in our halls than 
in any other place. I have since been 
on the street car more than once and 
seen our boys and girls, too, give up 
their seats to older people. I will not 
say that the campaign transformed all 
our children into models of correct 
deportment. That would be too much 
to ask in this day and age, perhaps. 
Then, too, the school has probably the 
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least to say in regard to the formation 
of habits of courtesy. If the home fails 
it is difficult for the school to do much. 
Nevertheless we could see a change in 
many ways and at least the ideal of 
courtesy and good form had for many 
weeks been held up to the students in 
ways somewhat out of the ordinary. 

As for the class which had put 
the campaign on, I felt that they had 
received many valuable lessons in initia- 
tive and much insight into the forma- 
tion of public opinion as well as the 
consciousness of having carried on some 
worthwhile activities which they con- 
sidered very interesting. It may sound 
as though all our book work was given 
up during the weeks we were putting on 
our Courtesy Campaign, running 
movies, and planning the flagpole cele- 
bration. On the contrary, our regular 
class discussions, notebook work, and 
outside reading was proceeding as usual. 
A few minutes at the beginning of each 
class period sufficed to find out what 
the committees were doing. Sometimes 
one or two members might be excused 
from the class discussion to attend to 
necessary errands in connection with 
our outside activities, but most of this 
was done cheerfully by the students 
outside of school hours, arrangements 
for meetings or work to be done being 
made in class. 

To the teacher of civics I would com- 
mend the idea of doing something alive, 
something which connects up their 
study with the world in which they 
really live. Don’t be satisfied with 
merely talking about the connection. 
Help them realize that they are real 
citizens today. 





GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND RESULTS OF RATING 
TRAIT CHARACTERISTICS ' 


W. HARDIN HUGHES 
Director of Research and Guidance, Pasadena City Schools 


PRINCIPLES 


Those who have had a great deal of 
experience in the use of rating scales 
are pretty much agreed on the following 
principles: 

1. Unity of Definition. It is essential 
that every term in the rating scale be 
defined as unambiguously as possible. 
If the contents of a given term are too 
varied, comparable ratings are im- 
possible. 

2. Behavioristic Definition. Every 
item in the scale should be defined in 
terms of behavior. We can judge one’s 


possession of a given trait only on the 


basis of its outward manifestation. 
Objective considerations should enter 
into all our ratings. From these, how- 
ever, we may make inferences concern- 
ing subjective qualities. 

3. Relation to Situation. Personal 
qualities or traits are manifest only in 
appropriate situations. If there is no 
opportunity for the exercise of the trait 
in question, the rating on that trait is 
necessarily worthless. 

4. Relativity in Rating. Anything is 
large or small only by comparison. 
The average, with respect to any meas- 
ure, is an objective standard by which 
superiority or inferiority may be esti- 
mated. When this principle is scientif- 
ically applied, ratings are significant. 

5. Concentration on Single Quality. 


1 All rights reserved by the author. 


Ratings are more reliable when made 
on a single trait at a time for an entire 
group than when made on all traits for 
an individual. It is necessary so far as 
possible to dismiss all other traits from 
mind and concentrate on a single trait. 

6. Competency of Rater. Any instru- 
ment for measuring, however perfect 
it may be, is worthless in the hands of 
the incompetent. If a scale for human 
qualities is to be reliable, it must be 
used by those who are qualified to judge 
on the basis of careful observation. 

7. Freedom from Emergency. Other 
things being equal, ratings are made 
more reliable when not affected by an 
emergency. If there is no immediate 
need for the information, the rating 
will, ordinarily, be freer from bias. 
This is an argument for accumulated 
records. 

8. Pooling of Many Judgments. It 
is a well-known fact that the validity of 
ratings is greatly increased by the 
pooling of independent judgments. All 
of these combined represent a larger 
and more adequate view of the individ- 
ual rated. 


TRAIT CHARACTERISTICS 


After two years’ experience with a 
scale? for capacities, attitudes, and 
interests in the junior and senior high 
schools of Pasadena, we have adopted 
the following forms containing defini- 


2See the author’s “‘A Rating Scale for Capacities, Attitudes, and Interests” in the October, 1923, issue of the Journal of 


Educational Method, p. 56. 
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tions of the several traits in our rating 1, 2, and 3 set forth above, namely, 
scale. While making the revision, we Unity of Definition, Behavioristic Defini- 


have kept constantly in mind principles tion, and Relation to Situation. 


Form A — Six TRAITS AND ATTITUDES ON WHICH ALL TEACHERS RATE 





RELATIVE RATING OF 
TRAITS AND ATTITUDES 


MIDDLE 





Year and Subject Inferior |} Medium | Superior | Highest | Teacher Rating: 





I. INDUSTRY. 
1. Works regularly and on time. 
2. Habitually completes work. 
3. Makes judicious use of time. 


IL. a ‘ . 4 
1. Expresses ideas accurately an . 
Gadi. . Give any other character- 
2. Accomplishes work free from error. istics or interests: 
3. Evaluates observations and new ideas. 


Ill. INITIATIVE. 
1. Finds ways and means to overcome 
difficulties. 
2. Shows intellectual curiosity. 
3. Starts something new without help. 


IV. QUICKNESS OF THOUGHT. 
1. Keeps pace with discussions. 
2. Reacts quickly to situation. 
3. Sees clearly new relations. 


V. CONTROL OF ATTENTION. 
1. Quickly assumes attentive attitude. 
2. Ignores distractions. 
3. Gives sustained attention. 


VI. RETENTIVENESS OF MEMORY. 
1. Requires minimum of repetition. 
2. Recalls accurately and completely. 
























































REVERSE OF Form A 





If you have difficulty in rating, the following suggestions for rating on Traits and Attitudes are submitted 
for your use — 


Pupils should be rated on Traits and Attitudes as they will be rated in the business world, that is, 
relatively. 
It has been found that relative ratings are more likely to be obtained if a whole group is rated on 
one trait at a time rather than by rating one person on all the traits at once. 
A method which has proved helpful is the following: 
(1) Write the names of all of your pupils to be rated, each on an individual card. 
(2) Arrange for placing the cards in five piles. 
(3) Select from your experience a pupil who most nearly in your judgment represents the type 
of each group and keep these five in mind as standards. 
(4) Ifa pupil can be classified as among the best you have known in regard to any particular trait, 


place his card in the ‘‘Highest”’ pile. If poorest, place his card in the ‘‘ Lowest”’ pile, and so 
on with the entire group. 


(5) Check the cards in each pile in the desired square only on the trait being rated, those in 
“Inferior” pile under inferior — those in ‘‘Medium”’ pile under medium, etc. 
Although the Normal Probability Curve will not always hold for small groups, it seems to be a nat- 


ural law that in rating a group of a thousand or more people, the following percentages will be ap- 
proximated. 


Lowest Inferior Medium Superior Highest 
10% 20% 40% 20% 10% 
With groups of 100-150, absolute conformity to this bell-shaped curve could not be expected, but 


the curve can be borne in mind and allowed to influence the ratings in so far as it does not lead to in- 
justice to the pupils rated. 
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Form B — Two TRAITS AND ATTITUDES TO BE RATED ONLY BY TEACHERS WHO HAVE STUDENTS 
IN Group ACTIVITIES; AND ONE TO BE RATED BY PHysICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS ONLY 





LAST FIRST 


RELATIVE RATING OF 
TRAITS SHOWN IN GROUP 
ACTIVITIES 

MIDDLE 





TO BY RATED BY ADVISORS OF GROUP ACTIVITIES ONLY 





Activity 


Lowest} Inferior 


Medium ]| Highest | Superior 





I. COOPERATION. 
a Participates in worthy group activi- 
ties. 
2. Subordinates self to group. 
3. Seems happy in work and play with 
others. 





II. LEADERSHIP. 
1. Wins support for his cause. 
2. Plans for and directs others. 
3. Arouses enthusiasm in the group. 




















Teacher Rating 





TO BE RATED BY PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS ONLY 





Lowest| Inferior 


Medium | Highest | Superior 





x. iggy VITALITY. 
. Active in vigorous Physical Educa- 
tion activities. 
2. Rarely absent for physical reasons. 
3. Exhibits endurance under continued 
effort. 
4. Presents forceful personality. 




















Teacher Rating 




















(Note. — The reverse of Form B is the same as reverse of Form A.) 


RATABILITY OF TRAITS AND ATTITUDES 


On the basis of the original scale, 
which had been used for two years, a 
questionnaire was prepared to ascertain 
the teachers’ opinions concerning the 


ratability of traits. Each teacher was 
requested to list those traits and atti- 
tudes which could be rated reasonably 
accurately and also those which “ be- 
cause of the nature of the subject 
matter taught and the methods most 
appropriate to the subject’’ could not 
be properly rated. 

Table I shows the number of teachers 
in each department who said that they 
could or could not rate these traits 
respectively. The first figure in each 
case indicates the number of teachers 
who can rate the trait reasonably 


accurately; the sub-figure indicates the 
number of teachers who think they 
cannot rate that trait properly. 

It will be noted that the very great 
majority of these teachers feel compe- 
tent to rate most of the traits in the 
scale. 

Coéperation in Group Activities and 
Group Leadership, however, fall to the 
bottom of the list, the majority of 
teachers being unable to rate them. 
The reason for this may be found in the 
fact that socialized procedure is found 
in a minority of classrooms. Where 
situations are socialized it is as easy to 
detect social traits as any others. 

The fact just pointed out in Table I 
is the reason why the two traits, codper- 
ation and leadership, are to be rated 
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TABLE I — HicH ScHOOL TEACHERS’ OPINIONS CONCERNING RATABILITY OF TRAITS 





NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN EACH DEPARTMENT WHO CAN AND 
WuHo CANNOT RATE, RESPECTIVELY 





Math. 


Prac. 
Arts 


Soc. | Phys. 
Eng. | Sci. | Ed. 





Persistency 


. Regularity and 19 


ce) 


24 14 
) I 


or 





. Sense of I 
Accuracy 


9 


oO 


21 9 
0 I 


on 





. Control of I 
Attention 


9 
fe) 


22 
oO 


96 


om 





Thought 


. Quickness of 17 


oO 


20 
I 


95 
7 


ON 





of Memory 


. Retentiveness 14 


I 


2I 
2 


84 
II 





. Respect for 
Authority 


NO 


17 
3 


71 
13 


ND! O.; 
on 


ON 





. Initiative and 
Aggressiveness 


67 
27 


17 
3 





. Confidence in 
Own Ability 


12 
3 


63 
16 


ms CO;PNU 
ON 





. Trustworthiness 


T5 
II 


61 
29 


ON] ON 





. Force of 
Personality 


48 
32 





. Coédperation in 
Group Activities 


_ 


=~ comm |NI OO | HO an 


44 
49 


OoOnN 





. Group Leadership 














2 
3 
7 
2 
8 
3 
7 
3 
7 
5 
4 
5 


os 


NO 


N 


24 
67 
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only by those teachers who have stu- 
dents in group activities. The six 
traits which all teachers are to rate are 
those which the very great majority 
have said they could rate reasonably 
accurately. Physical vitality has been 
added to the original list and two have 
been merged with others. 

Reliability (trustworthiness) is re- 
tained for use in the junior high schools 
with the following definition: 


I. Fulfills promises and other obligations. 
2. Admits error if shown to be in the wrong. 
3. Is honest in word and deed. 


Confidence in own ability has also been 
retained in the scale in one of the junior 
high schools. Force of personality has 
been eliminated because of vagueness. 
Sometimes one combination of char- 
acteristics gives force to personality, 
sometimes a different set of character- 
istics. 

PROCEDURES IN RATING 


Method I — Normal Distribution. In 
this method we apply the principle 
represented in the ‘‘normal curve of 
distribution.”” In any large number of 





a a ee a ee ae | 


rn 
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unselected cases we find a few who 
possess a given quality in maximum 
degree, and a correspondingly small 
number who possess it in minimum 
degree. A much larger number, how- 
ever, possess the quality in average 
degree. This general principle holds 
whether we consider height, weight, 
strength, or any other measurable 
quality or characteristic. For a scale 
consisting of five equal steps, we should 
have approximately the following dis- 
tribution of cases: 

Lowest Inferior Medium Superior Highest 
7% 24% 38% 24% 7% 
But for practical purposes we have 
adopted a theoretical distribution as 

follows: 

Lowest Inferior Medium Superior Highest 
10% 20% 40% 20% 10% 
Assuming that the individuals who 

are to be rated are unselected and 
representative, we should have 10 in 
one hundred marked highest; 10, low- 
est; 40, medium; and 20, inferior and 
superior, respectively. A convenient 
method of rating such a group is to have 
the names on individual cards and then 
to arrange these cards in five piles 
according to the percentage distribu- 
tions required. The rater should, as 
far as possible, dismiss from mind every 
other item of the scale and concentrate 
on the one being rated. 

The method of ‘‘ normal distribution” 
is most usable with large and unse- 
lected numbers. When the number of 
cases is small and selected, the method 
is defective. For this reason another 
method, based on the same principle, is 
presented. 


Method II — The Master Scale. To 
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use this method, proceed somewhat as 
follows: Suppose the trait for which a 
master scale is to be made is industry. 

1. Recall any student known to possess this 
trait in highest degree. Write his name 
opposite Highest in the master scale. 

2. Now, recall any student known to possess 
this trait in lowest degree and write his 
name opposite Lowest in the master scale. 

3. Then recall any student known to possess 
the trait in average degree, write his name 
opposite Medium. 

This gives three definite standards 
for comparison. The other places in 
the scale may now be filled in with the 
names of two students half way be- 
tween Medium and Highest and half 
way between Medium and Lowest, re- 
spectively. You now have a master 
scale as follows: 


MASTER SCALE FOR INDUSTRY 





Rating Person Numerical Value? 





Highest 
Superior... . 
Medium.... 
Inferior 


John Jones 180 
Dick Brown 140 
Sam Johnson 100 
Henry James 60 


Bill Smith 20 

















With this master scale in hand, the 
teacher is now ready to rate her 
students on industry. Suppose Tom 
Black is to be rated. The teacher 
quickly decides whether Tom is as good 
as John Jones, as poor as Bill Smith, 
or just about like Sam Johnson, etc. 
Master scales for the other traits may 
be made and used in the same way. 

The advantages of this scale are that 
it is objective and that small numbers 
of students can be rated without im- 
mediate reference to the ‘‘ normal curve 
of distribution.” In the long run, 


1The numerical values here assigned represent the half-way point in each fifth of a 200-point scale. 
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GRAPHIC RATING SCALE 
FOR HABITS, ATTITUDES AND TRAITS 


Semester 





MINIMUM RATING 


AVERAGE 


MAXIMUM RATING 





Works sporadically 
Seldom completes work 
Uses time injudiciously 


| | | 


INDUSTRY 


Works regularly and on time 
Habitually completes work 
Makes judicious use of time 


| v_| | 





Expresses ideas inaccurately 
Does inexact work 
Thinks indiscriminatingly 


Co | 


ACCURACY 


Expresses ideas accurately 
Accomplishes exact work 
Evaluates new ideas 


vy} | | | 





Succumbs to difficulties 
Shows little curiosity 
Seldom Starts anything new 


| | |v 


INITIATIVE 


Overcomes difficulties 
Shows intellectual curiosity 
Initiates undertakings 


| | | 





Neglects promises and obligations 
Does not admit error when wrong 
Is undependable in word and deed 


RELIABILITY 


Fulfills promises, obligations 
Admits error when shown wrong 
Is honest in word and deed 


| | Vv | | 





Avoids worthy group activities 
Seems unhappy in teamwork 
Does not subordinate self 


COOPERATION 


Participates in worthy group activities 
ms happy in teamwork 
Subordinates self to the group 


v_| | | 





Fails to secure support 
Prefers plans made by others 
Lessens enthusiasm of the group 


| | | |v 


LEADERSHIP 


Wins support for his cause 
Plans for and directs others 
Arouses enthusiasm in the group 


| | | | 





Avoids vigorous activities 
Exhibits little endurance 
Possesses physically weak personality 


PHYSICAL VITALITY 


Active in vigorous activities 
Exhibits endurance in continued effort 
Possesses forceful personality 


Vv! | | | 





PERSON RATING 





INSTRUCTIONS: Keeping the definition of the trait in mind, rate the student between 
“*Minimum” and ‘‘Maximum” by placing a check (V/) appropriately on the line. 
Try to locate the student according to his standing relative to the average for his 
age. The check may be placed anywhere on the line. 








however, the percentage distributions 
should approximate those given under 
Method I. 


Method III—The Graphic Rating 


Scale. Similar to the methods al- 
ready described is the graphic rating 
method, which has been found very 
reliable in personnel departments of 
business and industry. The above 
form adapted to our own scale is 


self-explanatory. It will be noted that 
the person who does the rating is 
freed from quantitative terms. Since 
the check mark may be placed any- 
where on the line, the rater may record 
any degree of the quality in question. 
If, however, it is desired to compile 
several ratings for a given trait, this 
may be done by assigning a value to 
the length of the entire line. A stencil 
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TABLE II — ExTENT TO WHICH STUDENTS REMAIN IN SAME ParT OF SCALE FROM YEAR TO YEAR 





, 1 plus|/1 Step|}Step| Same | 3 Step | 1 Step | 1 plus 
Traits Lower | Lower|Lower| Rating | Higher | Higher | Higher 





Control of Attention 
Force of Personality 
Quickness of Thought............ 
DEUCWORURIOERS. 2... 5. oc cece 


18 148 46 28 
20 150 56 17 
128 49 27 
135 50 16 
135 50 27 
125 50 21 
135 60 23 
130 50 25 
125 60 29 
149 48 19 
127 55 32 
128 54 10 


Initiative-Aggressiveness 
Regularity-Persistency 

Respect for Authority............ 
Sense of Accuracy 

Self-Confidence 
COBDETAHVENESS. <<... 66sec sees 
Group Leadership 


= 
m COCON AWM CONT 00 
— 


Ke) an CDWOUOUN OWL 


NOR KH HNO ONO OF 


Ll 





Average 135 52 23 


~J 








Per Cent ca ‘ 53-3 , 9.1 





























TABLE II] — CoRRELATION OF RATINGS FROM YEAR TO YEAR 





Traits Correlation Probable Error 





Control of Attention 64 .024 
Force of Personality .63 .025 
Quickness of Thought 61 .027 
Trustworthiness .59 .027 
Retentiveness of Memory................... .59 .027 
Initiative and Aggressiveness................ .56 .029 
Regularity and Persistency -55 .029 
Mbenect Gar AMENOEEY .. . . wi ok een icees 55 .029 
Sense of Accuracy 54 .030 
Self-Confidence $3 .031 
PIII oi 35550-8066. oifee ds bean 51 .032 
Group Leadership .47 .033 

















containing as many divisions as are at different times. With this in mind 
cared for may be used. it will be of interest to note the consist- 

Any one of these methods properly ency of pooled ratings from year to 
used should give good results. year. 

In Table II we have shown the 
tendency for students to remain in the 
same fifth of the rating scale although 

The reliability of a scale isdetermined rated by a different set of teachers each 
by the extent to which there is agree- year. It will be noted that the ma- 
ment of results when used by different jority of these students, specifically 
raters or when used by the same raters 84.6 per cent, received the same rating 


RELIABILITY OF COMPOSITE RATINGS 
FROM YEAR TO YEAR 
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or a rating within one-half step from the CORRELATION OF TRAIT WITH TRAIT 
initial rating. These were eighth-, In Table IV the relationship of trait 
ninth-, and tenth-year students, most to trait for 450 high-school seniors is 
of whom during their first year’s rating shown. It will be noted that the 
were freshmen in a high school of 3000 highest correlation has been found for 
students. Table III gives the correla- Force of Personality and Leadership; 
tions (Pearson) for the two sets of the smallest, for Regularity-Persistency 
composite ratings. Allof these correla~ @nd Leadership. Many interesting de- 
tions are as high as those ordinarily ductions may be made from this table. 
found for academic grades from year The same data are summarized in 
to year and several of them are higher. Table V. 


TABLE IV — CORRELATIONS OF TRAITS BY PAIRS 
(For 450 High School Seniors) 





Traits Correlation 





Force of Personality and Leadership .83 
Quickness of Thought and Retentiveness of Memory .82 
Control of Attention and Retentiveness of Memory .82 
Self-Confidence and Initiative-Aggressiveness .80 
Regularity-Persistency and Trustworthiness 79 
Trustworthiness and Sense of Accuracy 79 
Sense of Accuracy and Quickness of Thought 79 
Sense of Accuracy and Retentiveness of Memory 
Sense of Accuracy and Control of Attention 
Initiative-Aggressiveness and Capacity for Leadership 
Trustworthiness and Respect for Authority 
Trustworthiness and Control of Attention 
Initiative-Aggressiveness and Force of Personality 
Initiative-Aggressiveness and Quickness of Thought 
Quickness of Thought and Control of Attention 
Regularity-Persistency and Sense of Accuracy 





Regularity-Persistency and Control of Attention 


Self-Confidence and Quickness of Thought 
Codperation and Force of Personality 

Force of Personality and Quickness of Thought 
Coéperation and Capacity for Leadership 
Regularity-Persistency and Respect for Authority 
Initiative-Aggressiveness and Coéperation 
Initiative-Aggressiveness and Retentiveness of Memory 
Regularity-Persistency and Retentiveness of Memory 
Respect for Authority and Coéperation 
Self-Confidence and Force of Personality 

Respect for Authority and Control of Attention 
Capacity for Leadership and Quickness of Thought 
Trustworthiness and Retentiveness of Memory 

Sense of Accuracy and Coéperation 

Self-Confidence and Capacity for Leadership 
Trustworthiness and Coéperation 
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TABLE IV — Continued — CURRELATIONS OF TRAITS BY PAIRS 
(For 450 High School Seniors) 





Traits Correlation 





Codéperation and Retentiveness of Memory 

Sense of Accuracy and Respect for Authority 
Self-Confidence and Retentiveness of Memory 
Initiative-Aggressiveness and Control of Attention 
Coéperation and Quickness of Thought 
Coéperation and Control of Attention 

Sense of Accuracy and Initiative-Aggressiveness 
Force of Personality and Control of Attention 
Force of Personality and Retentiveness of Memory 
Regularity-Persistency and Quickness of Thought 
Trustworthiness and Quickness of Thought 

Sense of Accuracy and Self-Confidence 

Respect for Authority and Retentiveness of Memory 
Regularity-Persistency and Codperation 

Sense of Accuracy and Force of Personality 
Capacity for Leadership and Control of Attention 





Capacity for Leadership and Retentiveness of Memory 





Self-Confidence and Codperation 

Self-Confidence and Control of Attention 
Trustworthiness and Initiative-Aggressiveness................... 
Sense of Accuracy and Capacity for Leadership 
Regularity-Persistency and Initiative- peas. 
Trustworthiness and Force of Personality. . ‘ 
Initiative-Aggressiveness and Respect for Authority. 
Respect for Authority and Quickness of Thought 
Respect for Authority and Force of Personality 
Regularity-Persistency and Self-Confidence 
Regularity-Persistency and Force of Personality 
Trustworthiness and Self-Confidence 
Trustworthiness and Capacity for Leadership 
Respect for Authority and Capacity for Leadership 
Self-Confidence and Respect for Authority 
Regularity-Persistency and Capacity for Leadership 

















VALUES WHICH MAY BE DERIVED FROM 
ORGANIZED RATING 


The following advantages are claimed 
for this type of personnel research: 

First, a better understanding of the 
individual student. The teacher cannot 
conscientiously record unless she knows. 
The necessity for recording individual 
differences makes the teacher more 
analytical of her students. 

Second, a modification of school and 
classroom procedures. If traits, atti- 


tudes, and interests are valuable in edu- 

cation, then school situations and meth- 

ods need to be adjusted accordingly. 
Third, a more scientific counseling of 


students. We cannot counsel intelli- 
gently without adequate information. 

Fourth, a turning of the student's 
attention to the importance of developing 
proper habits and attitudes. Students 
are inclined to attach importance to 
those things that are being measured, 
recorded, and used. 
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TABLE V — CORRELATION OF TRAIT WITH TRAIT 
(Summary of Table IV) 





Regularity- 
Persistency 
Trustworthi- 
ness 

Accuracy 
Self-Confidence 


Sense of 


Initiative- 
Aggressiveness 
Respect for 
Authority 
Coéperation 
Force of 
Personality 
Capacity for 
Leadership 
Quickness of 
Control of 
Attention 
Retentiveness 
of Memory 
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Fifth, greater justice to the backward. 
The student of mediocre mental capac- 
ity need not be discouraged with 
mediocre achievement in book work 
when he knows that the school is ob- 
serving and making record of the fact 
that he is acquiring habits and attitudes 
that will enable him to succeed ‘in 
the workaday world. The knowledge 
that he is ranking high in some of these 
important acquirements will, in fact, 
encourage him to continue longer and 
more happily in school work. 

Sixth, greater justice, also, to the stu- 
dent of superior ability. Because of the 
broader rating he will come to see that 
he has not been living up to his abilities. 


He will be assisted to discover that 
education is much more than informa- 
tion acquired. 

Seventh, understanding and approval 
on the part of the community. ‘This is 
a work of tremendous importance,” 
writes one of our successful business 
men. ‘‘It will benefit the student and 
it will be a great help to the merchant 
or professional man who wishes to 
employ the student. It will give an 
accurate picture of the lad, show his 
force of personality, his quickness of 
thought, his respect for authority, con- 
fidence, initiative, and aggressiveness. 

“‘When the business man wishes to 
employ a person he doesn’t, as a general 





TEACHING CHILDREN TO SERVE 


rule, care a great deal about how much 
learning the person possesses. He 
wants to know whether the youth is 
easily discouraged, whether he is subject 
to prejudices, whether he is a loafer or 
a doer. He wants to know whether 
the lad avoids or accepts responsibili- 
ties, whether he becomes enthusiastic 
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over his work or lacks energy, whether 
he mistrusts his own judgment or relies 
upon it.” 

Needless to say, if these human 
qualities are important for success, 
schools must plan just as definitely for 
developing them as for giving informa- 
tion. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO SERVE 


HANNAH LINDAHL 
Principal, Bingham School, Mishawaka, Indiana 


Today we are hearing much about 
the moral and ethical training of the 
child. We are being aroused, as edu- 
cators, to the great responsibility which 
rests upon us, namely, that of molding 
and developing the character of the 
children so that when, as young men 
and young women, they must assume 
the obligations and the duties of the 
hour they will neither shirk nor shrink 
from those tasks, but will perform them 
in the spirit of service. 

However, several factors which char- 
acterize the school work of today make 
it more difficult for the teacher to find 
time for direct character training than 
was possible a few decades ago. Among 
these factors are the ever-expanding, 
overcrowded curriculum, the depart- 
mentalization and_ specialization in 
teaching, and the emphasis which has 
been placed upon subject matter and 
the acquisition of knowledge. But, in 
spite of limited time, we must not per- 
mit ourselves to relegate to a place of 
secondary importance that which, be- 


cause of its potent influence in the 
world, will always be first in impor- 
tance and therefore must always be 
first in the mind of every teacher, 
namely, the strength of individual 
character. 

With this objective in view I asked 
myself this year at the opening of school 
the following questions: What definite 
thing can I do, as the principal of my 
school, to help meet this great obliga- 
tion which rests upon us? How can I 
constructively assist the teachers and 
the parents of these boys and girls in 
the work of developing trustworthy, 
responsible citizens who will be willing 
and even glad to serve their generation? 

The answer seemed simple. Have 
them serve now; give them responsi- 
bility now. Assign duties to them and 
expect trustworthy fulfillment of those 
duties. 

My first step in carrying out this 
plan was to decide what tasks and 
duties could be delegated to the chil- 
dren in the school. After giving care- 
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ful, thoughtful consideration to the 
matter, I concluded that upon the 
pupils in the six upper classes — 4B, 
4A, 5B, 5A, 6B, 6A — could be placed 
responsibility and authority to act in 
the following capacities: 


1. Keeping order in the toilets at morning and at 
noon during the periods of assembling. 

. Preventing waste of towels in the washrooms. 

. Cleaning up the yard and playground. 

. Taking care of the kindergarten and first- 
grade pupils as they wait outside the build- 
ings for the doors to open in the morning 
and at noon. 

. Keeping the children off the grass and hedge. 

. Answering the telephone in the office during 
the assembling period. 

. Directing traffic on the stairways. 

. Directing the use of the swings on the play- 
ground in the morning and at noon when the 
children come early to play. 

Inasmuch as two children were 
needed in some cases to fill one of the 
above positions, twelve children were 
needed to carry on all the work. I 
preferred to leave the choice of those 
who were to have the privilege of serv- 
ing to their classmates, and therefore an 
election was held in each of the six 
upper classes for the purpose of electing 
two of their most trustworthy, capable 
members, one of whom had to be a girl 
and the other a boy. These twelve 
children then met in my office and to 
each one I assigned the duty for which 
I thought he was best fitted. The en- 
tire committee was asked to serve two 
weeks. 

In order that all the pupils of the 
school would recognize the members of 
the committee as such and would pay 
respect and obedience to their direc- 
tions, we ordered banners for them to 
wear. These banners, which ‘were 
made of blue and white felt — the 
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school colors — are twelve inches long 
and five inches wide. On the back- 
ground of blue is a legend of two words 
—I Serve — made of the white felt. 
This badge of honor, of distinction, and 
of service is worn diagonally across the 
breast during the periods of service. 
As soon as the appointed task has been 
completed for the morning or afternoon 
session of the day, the banner is taken 
off and put away-by the child until the 
next session. It is not worn except 
when he is actually serving. 

This plan has been in operation in 
our school since the opening of the term 
last fall, and we have been delighted 
with its success. The children, from 
the very inception of the plan, greeted 
it with serious enthusiasm and proved 
to us that they can assume responsi- 
bility. The utmost deference and re- 
spect have been accorded all the mem- 
bers of the J Serve committee by the 
other pupils of the school, and the 
elected members have filled their po- 
sitions with dignity and with pride. 
Those who have served have been 
happy in their service. Those who 
have followed the directions of the 
serving committees have been cour- 
teous and obedient to delegated au- 
thority. I feel certain that the plan 
will not only develop a sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility as definite tasks 
are assigned to individual pupils, but 
that it will also arouse a general feeling 
among the student body that they, 
after all, are the ones who make the 
school. As the plan is carried on from 
week to week and every pupil gets an 
opportunity to be on the I Serve com- 
mittee, there will be driven into the 
consciousness of each pupil the truth 
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of the old motto, ‘‘As the scholar, so 
the school.” 

But the greatest value of the plan, as 
I see it, lies not in the development of 
individual responsibility nor in the 
promulgation of the spirit of codpera- 
tion, although both are tremendously 
vital and significant. The largest con- 
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tribution that will be made by means of 
this plan to the life of every pupil in 
the school will be the knowledge that 
joy and happiness come to all who per- 
form some real service, and that to 
serve one’s associates cheerfully and 
efficiently is the primary purpose of all 
human life. | 
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A PRACTICAL PROJECT FOR THE SECOND 
GRADE 


The physical condition of the children in 
my second grade brought to mind the big 
question: “‘What can I do to bring these 
children up to the physical standards set 
for boys and girls of these ages?”’ 

All the children were weighed, measured, 
and examined for defective sight, hearing, 
throats, and teeth. Then each child had 
his defects pointed out to him and also to 
his parents, either in person or by note, 
thereby enlightening them as to the child’s 
deficiencies and developing or renewing a 
bond between the teacher, child, and parent. 

“You do not want to be underweight or 
physically unfit in any way, do you?” I 
asked the child. And of course no child 
does. So our project became: ‘‘ What can 
= or must I do to become as nearly perfect as 
possible physically?”’ 

Eyes were fitted; plans were discussed 
whereby decayed teeth might be extracted 
or treated, and among them was a trip to 
the County School Clinic in El] Paso. The 
§ children agreed that if they were under- 
weight it might be due to one or more of 
several causes: food, deficient in quality or 
quantity, imperfect mastication, irregular 


hours of eating or sleeping, or lack of exer- 
cise or rest. All of these points brought out 
health lessons that were vital to the chil- 
dren, for we planned a schedule whereby 
they were to undertake one new health 
chore each week and at the same time per- 
form all the ones previously begun. 

They were always eager to be weighed or 
measured in order to determine their prog- 
ress, and a careful record of weights and 
measurements was kept in each child’s per- 
sonal record book. These books grew and 
grew, for they almost became diaries. 

Menus were planned for the different 
meals of the day, at first considering only 
the food properties and the preferences of 
the children. Methods of cooking were 
touched upon which seemed to have some 
effect, for one mother sent me word that 
she wished I wouldn’t make her child so 
finicky about her eating — she always fried 
eggs for breakfast and as her child refused 
to eat a fried egg, she had to boil or scram- 
ble it. All of which I was very happy to 
hear. 

Later, menus were prepared with a view 
to the cost. This not only brought in 
excellent training in practical everyday 
economy, but also gave unlimited drill in 
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arithmetic. And it was there, when costs 
of foods were discussed, that our project 
branched forth, taking on a new aspect in 
the form of a grocery store where the ar- 
ticles listed on the menus might actually be 
purchased. So we played store. 

After carefully studying the content in 
arithmetic as outlined in the Teacher's 
Handbook for the El Paso City Schools and 
the State Course of Study, I found that the 
store would furnish opportunity to teach 
everything that was outlined in what I 
consider a very splendid way, for the chil- 
dren could be placed in a position to realize 
or feel the need of a thing before it was given 
to them. I also saw that by using a little 
ingenuity no subject in the curriculum need 
suffer because of the project. 

Our store is called the ‘“‘Fabens School 
Grocery.”’ It occupies ‘a table nearly eight 
feet long and thirty-two inches wide. It is 
a rough old table covered with a mat of 
heavy green paper. The floor space is 
divided into three equal parts. The back 
part against the wall has shelves filled with 
canned goods; the central portion is for 
the customers, who walk there only in their 
imagination; and the front portion is oc- 
cupied by cardboard box counters that 
proudly exhibit fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Linoleum, made from large sheets of draw- 
ing paper and carefully measured and 
painted, was laid on the central part of the 
table (representing the floor). It was a 
delicate task to make all the numerous tiles 
in the linoleum match. 

The shelves were made of green mat 
paper like that on the table top. They 
were divided into sections so that each child 
might have his individual part. Pictures of 
cans and boxes of different kinds of foods 
were cut from old magazines and pasted in 
the shelves. Cost marks were made and 
attached to the product to be sold. Cigar 
boxes were converted into refrigerators; 
fruits and the simpler vegetables were cut. 
freehand, from white paper and painted; 
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salesbooks were made in which to write the 
record of the sales. 

The child who had the best personal 
record book and had succeeded in producing 
the neatest and best arranged display in his 
part of the store was allowed to be the first 
storeman. At the time a child is serving in 
this capacity, he is given full responsibility 
for the appearance of the store. This is a 
real live situation and the child gets more 
from it than just arithmetic, spelling, and 
writing. ' 

Each child makes his own cardboard 
money and pays for everything as he buys 
it — we have no charge accounts. We em- 
phasize the proper foods by absolutely re- 
fusing to have anything in the store that 
isn’t the right kind of food for children to 
eat and by making pretty posters advertis- 
ing the best and placing emphasis on these. 

We have no place for a school garden, but 
we are planting in window boxes the seeds 
from which some of the vegetables grow 
that we sell in the store and from this the 
children will probably acquire an interest 
in a garden plan that might be worked out 
next year. 

Later, we expect to have a bank, for the 
children have asked for it. And while the 
intricacies of banking cannot be taught, the 
children can learn that our banks are public 
institutions to be used by us and that we 
profit when we do so. 

My record books show that the children 
have learned arithmetic, spelling, reading, 
drawing, painting, nature study, geogra- 
phy, and good manners from this little 
project. And the last two months of their 
work has been far superior to the months 
before. All of which I account for by the 
fact that they were doing something they 
were interested in, and felt a need for all that 
was taught them during that time. 


AMELIA ANDERSON, 
El Paso County School, 
Fabens, Texas. 
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A FOURTH-GRADE GEOGRAPHY PROJECT 


I. The situation: 

The course of study outline called for a 
course in world geography for the 4-A class 
to be worked out, if possible, by an inten- 
sive study of some important topic. The 


teacher’s preference lay in making an in- 
tensive study of oil, and it became her 
problem to find a means of approach to this 
rather dry, though paradoxically oily, sub- 
ject that would arouse the pupils’ interest 
and pave the way for profitable study that 
would lead out into world geography. 


II. Motivation: 

The teacher made an informal approach 
by casually asking the class one day how 
they might get rich quickly. As luck would 
have it, one bright little girl straightway 
answered, ‘‘ Strike oil,’’ whereupon a young- 
ster in the back of the room spoke up, “‘ Yes, 
and you might go broke by not striking it.” 
This started a lively discussion and the 
teacher’s problem was solved. 


III. Pupils’ aim: 

Sober reflection brought the pupils face 
to face with the fact that their knowledge of 
the oil problem was very meagre. They 
decided themselves that they would like to 
learn something about it by investigation 
and study. 


IV. Formulation of plans: 

1. Many children had already volun- 
teered the information that their fathers, 
uncles, or brothers had been at some time 
or were at the time in some way connected 
with the industry. First-hand information 
was sought from them. 

2. Letters were written to boom oil towns 
for pamphlets, maps, etc. 

3. Letters were written to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C., 

for information. 
= 4. Each child volunteered to search for 
material on the subject in reference books 
and books they might find at the library. 
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V. Method of procedure: 

1. In taking up the study, the first ques- 
tion that naturally suggested itself to the 
children was that of how oil had originated 
(it was known, of course, that it was found 
in the ground). Information that illu- 
minated this question was found in one of 
the books lent by the library. 

2. From this beginning other problems 
bearing upon the subject developed natu- 
rally and logically. Briefly stated they 
are: 


. Discovery of oil in the United States. 

. Gushers. 

. Well-drilling and pumping. 

. Transportation of oil. 

Refining the oil. 

Products and their uses. 

. Natural gas. 

. Oil fields and production in Texas. 

Oil provinces of the United States. 

. Conservation of the oil supply in the 
United States. 

k. Mexican oil fields. 

1. Russian oil fields. 
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3. Wherever feasible the teacher had the 
pupils look up the information and report 
upon it. In some cases, however, where the 
material was too difficult for interpretation 
by fourth-grade children, she condensed it 
herself and reproduced it for them orally. 
An outline of her own preparation was then 
put on the board and under her supervision 
the pupils followed it in writing a composi- 
tion upon the subject previously discussed. 

4. Individual notebooks were kept that 
became texts for pupils to use for reviews 
and tests. Compositions, maps, pictures, 
and news clippings were placed in them. 

5. Maps were used upon all occasions 
where the need arose. 

6. The class was taken in a body on an 
excursion to an oil field eighteen miles from 
San Antonio. 


VI. Minimum requirements: 
1. Thorough knowledge of: 
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. Method of producing oil. 

. Methods of transportation. 

. Process of refining. 

. Principal products of petroleum and their 
uses. 

. Location of oil belts and three important 
fields in Texas. 

. Location of oil provinces of the United 
States and names of producing states in 
each area. 

g. Location of Mexican fields. 
h. Location of Russian fields. 
VII. Culmination of project: 

1. Toward the conclusion of the project 
the teacher asked the pupils if they would 
like to work out a program covering their 
study of the oil industry and present it to 
their parents, friends, and interested teach- 
ers. Their enthusiasm knew no bounds and 
plans were quickly formulated. 

2. The subject, or title, of the program 
indicates its nature: ‘‘The story of oil as 
told by the high fourth-grade pupils of 
Bonham School, and illustrated by maps, 
charts, diagrams, and sandtable.”’ 

3. Attractive invitations were sent. 

4. The program was given as planned 
with about twenty-five parents and teach- 
ers as guests. 

5. Asouvenir was given each guest. The 
souvenir was a tiny bottle of crude petro- 
leum properly labeled, and tied to its neck 
was a kodak picture of the sandtable, on 
the back of which was written: ‘‘Compli- 
ments of the High Fourth Grade, Bonham 
School, May 23, 1924.” 


VIII. Correlation with other subjects: 

1. English—Letter-writing, compositions, 
and invitations. 

2. Arithmetic. 

a. Calculations for purchase of mate- 
rials for construction work on 
sandtable and subsequent pur- 
chase of lumber, nails, glue, paint, 
and wire. 

b. Measurements for sandtable con- 
struction. 


c. Statistics and price quotations 
found in the Oil Weekly used as 
basis for problems involving 
fundamentals of arithmetic. 

3. History—References to early colonists, 
the Indians, the fire-worshipers of the 
Caspian Sea, Marco Polo, and others. 

4. Spelling—A list of one hundred and 
fifty words kept by each child. Practically 
every child in the room learned three- 
fourths of these words and the majority of 
the pupils knew all of them. 

5. Art: 

a. Charts and diagrams 
much cut-letter work). 

b. Designing and making invitations. 

6. Music. The teacher assisted in com- 
posing “The Song of Oil,’’ which was 
learned and sung to the tune of ‘‘Long, 
Long Ago”’ by the pupils. 
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IX. Construction work: 
1. Miniature oil field constructed on 
sandtable. 
2. Petroleum products chart. 
3. Pictorial diagram of the crude oil in- 
dustry. 
4. Notebooks (Art and English). 


X. Sources of material: 


. Human Geography—J. Russell Smith. 

. Geography of Texas—Smith and Walker. 

. How We Are Sheltered—Chamberlain. 

. Diggers in the Earth—Eva March 
Tappan. 

. Stories of Industry—Chase and Clow. 

. The Oil Weekly. 

. The Literary Digest. 

. October, 1919, issue of The Mentor. 

. Isaac Marcosson’s articles in Saturday 
Evening Post. 

. Statistical reports from Department of 
Interior, Washington. 

. Newspapers. 

. National Geographic pamphlets. 


OLGA WILBOURNE, 
Bonham School, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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FOR A SUPERVISOR 
OF CHARACTER TRAINING 


Along with other suggestions for char- 
acter education appears this interesting one 
by one of the division superintendents in 
the Philippine Islands: 


To Supervising Teachers and Principals: 


The undersigned has long been convinced that 
the schools need a teacher of character in each 
school, one who by reason of experience and 
inclination would be competent to advise and 
direct the children in matters of politeness, kind- 
ness, honesty, respect for law and order, and all 
those intangible but vital elements that go into 
the making of a good citizen but which, under 
present methods of teaching, must be picked up 
by the children as a by-product of the teaching 
process. As an experiment in this type of work, 
Mrs. Sideco of Cabanatuan is being appointed 
adviser and mother to the school children for the 
purpose of correlating and directing the efforts 
of the school through its various societies and 
activities to turn out honest and considerate 
citizens. 

In case you have in your faculty some one who 
is eminently qualified to be a sympathetic adviser 
to the children, some one deeply respected by 
them and to whom they naturally go for advice, 
this office will be glad to likewise designate such 
person as adviser to the children in their respective 
schools. 

Arrangements will be made by the principal of 
the school to allow a period of the day for such 
teacher to meet the teacher advisers and the 
pupil presidents of the various societies and plan 
with them to so correlate the work of the school 
along the lines discussed above as to make it 
effective. 

The adviser of the children will also be ac- 
cessible during this period for children needing 
advice and direction as to honesty, politeness, 
obedience, kindness, and other qualities that 
go to make up the character of a worthy 
citizen. 


It is the belief of the undersigned that a super- 
visor of character training is more essential than 
any other supervisor now in the field. 

LUTHER PARKER, 
Acting Division Superintendent. 


THE ROCHESTER COUNCIL OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The newly organized Council of Ele- 
mentary School Principals in Rochester, 
New York, has very definite plans of work. 
For example, their program for the meeting 
in May was based upon a questionnaire 
sent out to each member. Evidently the 
Rochester principals believe in the Project 
Method. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


School No 


I. Many exceedingly important problems have 
been suggested for consideration in our profes- 
sional program. Proper treatment of any one of 
these will probably involve several prepared 
papers and possibly the consideration of a special 
committee. Please list additional problems 
which you think of almost equal importance. 
Then by writing in the left margin numbers I, 2, 
3, etc., indicate your opinion of the relative im- 
portance of these problems. “I” opposite a 
topic means that you think that is of most 
importance on our professional program. You 
will, of course, include in this ranking your added 
topics. 


Principal 


Supervision. 

Administration. 

Selling the School to the Public (having in 
mind American Education Week). 

Curriculum and Courses of Study. 

Training Children in Citizenship. 

Budgeting the Principal’s Time. 

Types of Elementary School Organization such 
as Platoon, Dalton, Winnetka, etc. 

The Improvement of Principals in 

Service. 


the 
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II. Suggest here more specific problems for 
a program, such as the problem of book rental. 


III, List here names of Rochester principals 
whom you would recommend as speakers and 
suggest topics. 


IV. Do you favor a question box, such ques- 


tions to be submitted to a committee for con- 
sideration and answer? Yesor No. 


SUMMER MEETING OF THE N.E. A. 


The regular annual meeting of the 
National Education Association will be 
held this year in Indianapolis, beginning 
Monday, June 29. Since this session is 
becoming more and more a gathering of 


delegates of local groups, it is urged that an 
effort be made everywhere to see that all 
affiliated bodies are duly represented. A 
plan has been worked out by which dele- 
gates may receive part payment of their 
expenses, the amount depending upon the 
distance which they have to travel. 

Besides the general session there will be 
programs by the Elementary Principals 
Association and by the Association of 
Classroom Teachers. Those wishing spe- 
cific information. should write to the 
Secretary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Mr. J. W. Crabtree, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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A GUIDE FOR ADMINISTRATORS 


With the development of school practice, 
each of the principal fields of education is 
rapidly building up a body of doctrine. Dr. 
Andersen in his Manual for School Officers 
writes for superintendents, principals, and 
board members. In some twenty-five chap- 
ters he touches upon a wide range of duties, 
some of which are clearly administrative 
and others of which are to a degree, at least, 
supervisory. He begins by pointing out 
the opportunities of the school adminis- 
trator and by giving advice as to how to 
secure a position. This marks his book as 
intended for persons with little or no experi- 
ence in administration. For such the work 
will no doubt be of considerable value, for 
although the treatment of the various top- 
ics is necessarily cursory, it reflects modern 
ideals and by means of suggested references 


may lead on to a fairly exhaustive study of 
the topics noted. Students in class ad- 
ministration will find the book excellent as 
a source of data. Since most students of 
administration are graduate students, the 
use of the book is likely to be limited. 
Members of school boards, on the other 
hand, will find here an excellent brief pres- 
entation of things they need to know. It 
would be a happy thought to present a 
copy of the book to each prospective board 
member. 
A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 

Until recently textbooks intended prima- 
rily for normal schools were few. At present 
they are multiplying rapidly. Dearborn’s 
Introduction to Teaching? is designed to 
orient the beginner. The book opens with 
“The Profession of Teaching,’’ proceeds to 
comparison of teaching with other occupa- 


1A Manual for School Officers. By W.N. Andersen. New York: Century Co., 1925. 
2An Introduction to Teaching. By Ned H. Dearborn. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925. 
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tions, discusses the qualifications of the 
teacher, the art of teaching, types of schools, 
and problems of participation. Part II is 
called ‘‘A General Survey of Professional 
Education”’ and is designed to develop a 
simple philosophy of aims and processes in 
education. The organization and treat- 
ment are largely new. The writer has 
gathered many examples and problems 
with which to apply his principles, and has 
produced what many will find to be a work- 
able textbook for the first year of normal 
school work. 


J. F.H. 


SPECIAL METHOD IN HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 
Teaching English in the High School! 
possesses a number of worthy features and 
some rather obvious shortcomings. The 


first chapter contains an interesting, though 
not comprehensive, discussion of some 
desirable characteristics of the high-school 


English teacher, some suggestions on the 
desirable elements of college training, which 
should include Latin, history, education, 
music appreciation, art appreciation, lab- 
oratory science, psychology, and sociology, 
and some suggestions on the beginning 
teacher’s adjustment to his class, fellow 
teachers, local community, and to admin- 
istrative officers. In the next division the 
objectives of literature and of high school 
compositions are developed. Among the 
objectives of literature, Mr. Sharp includes 
the task of giving ‘‘such information as is 
necessary to the understanding of the inter- 
course of people of average intelligence.” 
The value of literature as a means of 
developing ideals, its conceptual value, or 
its value as inspiration or as standards for 
style of expression, and others quite com- 
monly mentioned by students of the teach- 
ing of literature are not discussed. 

The chapter on ‘‘Course of Study” con- 
tains suggestions as to what might be 


1 Teaching English in High School. 
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taught as literature and when, consisting 
chiefly of the location of the traditional 
classics in the various high-school years, 
and a number of miscellaneous suggestions 
on composition. No reference is made to 
the work of the Committee on English of 
the Commission on Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, or other careful 
studies of that nature. 

The next two chapters deal with problems 
of teaching such as assignments, examina- 
tions, the review, use of annotation, memo- 
rizing, supplementary reading, the place of 
formal grammar, the new emphasis upon 
oral English, and a number of problems met 
in teaching written composition. 

Chapter VI contains some excellent sug- 
gestions on the teaching of spelling, in 
addition to a very inadequate discussion of 
teaching high-school pupils to read. 

Under the title of ‘“‘Fads or Reforms” 
are discussed a number of types of projects 
— the school paper, letter-writing projects, 
dramatization, and the socialized recita- 
tion. While some of the suggestions are 
practical, the discussion evidences little 
grasp of the principles of either the project 
method or the socialized recitation. No 
explanation of the theory of either is 
furnished, and not enough is said of the 
socialized recitation to give the reader any 
idea of what it might be. Under the head 
of Club Work a very limited plan of so- 
cialized procedure, used by the author, is 
explained. 

A rather worthwhile exposition of the 
need for and possibilities of segregation of 
English students according to ability is 
given in Chapter VIII. Types of adjust- 
ments possible in English work are sug- 
gested. These are very practical and 
commendable. 

In the last chapter the author discusses 
the relation of English teaching to extra- 
curricular activities. Some very usable 
suggestions on management of dramatics 


By Russell A. Sharp. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. 
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debate, school publications, and school 
clubs are included. The book concludes 
with the topic of school organizations 
whose aims and activities are purely social. 
The discussion of dancing, with the evalu- 
ation of types of dancing, interesting as it 
is, has no place in the book and constitutes 
a rather inadequate conclusion. 

The author speaks from a wealth of 
practical experience. The distinct limi- 
tation of the book is the wholly inadequate 
emphasis and treatment given modern 
teaching methods. The use of problems 
and projects is not so badly done, though 
such statements as, ‘‘Even as lawyers were 
for a time wont to solve all industrial-legal 
problems by injunction, and doctors cured 
every ailment by tonsillectomy, so we 
teachers make education perfect with the 
project,’ are hardly fair. The discussion 
of the socialized recitation is wholly in- 
adequate, there is no treatment of super- 
vised study technique, there is merely an 
incidental reference to visual aids in teach- 
ing, and no mention is made — favorable, 
descriptive, or otherwise—of standard 
tests and scales for measuring achievement 
in English subjects. Would it be unkind 
to suggest that the author’s apparent in- 
nocence in these directions may be ex- 
plained by his attitude toward college 
professors of education, as evidenced by 
the quotation from Dean Carl Holliday 
of Toledo University: ‘‘Teachers have 
further been curbed as to inititative by the 
modern strenuous insistence on ‘methods’ 
in education, methods largely dreamed out 
by professors of pedagogy who never 
taught a day in the public schools.” 

On the whole the book can hardly be said 
to have added enough to the literature of its 
special field, though no doubt it will be 
read by teachers of English with consider- 
able interest and some profit. 


H. R. Douctass, 
University of Oregon. 
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SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
ERRORS IN SOLVING ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS 


Among the periodicals issued by various 
universities, one of the most valuable is the 
Educational Research Bulletin published by 
the College of Education of Ohio State 
University. As typical of the contributions 
in this bulletin, our readers will do well to 
examine the article on ‘Pupils’ Errors in 
Solving Arithmetic Problems,” by R. L. 
Morton, which appears in the number for 
April 15. The writer tested fourteen 
classes in the intermediate grades with a 
series of carefully selected problems ranging 
from very easy to somewhat difficult. Of 
3526 problems attempted, 2455 were solved 
correctly. The frequency of certain errors 
in particular problems indicates the kind of 
teaching necessary to prevent such errors. 


CURRICULUM REVISION 


Denver has attained considerable notori- 
ety through its highly organized program of 
curriculum revision which has been carried 
on under the immediate direction of Mr. 
A. L. Threlkeld, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools. In the Elementary School 
Journal for April he gives a summary of the 
main principles underlying the program, 
namely: “(1) The participation of the local 
professional corps must be procured as a 
basis for the entire program. (2) Definite 
administration and supervision of the local 
corps is essential. (3) The most advanced 
educational thought of the profession as a 
whole should be incorporated. (4) Cur- 
riculum revision should be continuous.” 

The precise function of subject-matter 
committees, of curriculum specialists, cler- 
ical staff, and the department of tests and 
measurements are set down. The writer 
states that continuous curriculum revision 
is definitely planned for. He thinks the 
most important outcome of the work was 
better morale both in the teaching corps 
and in the community. 
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In this same issue will be found equally 
interesting articles on ‘“‘ Improving Instruc- 
tion in Reading,” by Miss I. Jewell Simpson 
and Miss Bessie C. Stern of the Maryland 
State Department, and ‘‘ Teacher-Training 
Through a Demonstration School,” by 
Roscoe L. West, Director of Elementary 
Education in Trenton, New Jersey. An 
important feature of the reading program 
was the working out of specific objectives. 
The Demonstration School in Trenton is 
nearly, if not quite, unique. By means of 
it the city is able both to orient new 
teachers and to work out new methods of 
organization and instruction. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SILENT READING 


Many question whether the so-called 
tests in silent reading are really tests of 
reading or of general intelligence. An 
experiment to determine the merits in this 
controversy has been carried on by Mr. 
J. Edgar Dransfield in Public School No. 3, 
West New York, and is reported by him in 
the Teachers College Record for May. The 
program “included the application of one 
intelligence test, nine different forms of the 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, and 
thirty-two informal reading tests distrib- 
uted over a period of eight months. At the 
close, all the classes in the experimental 
school had made marked improvement as 
measured by the reading scale, and far 
exceeded the published norms. There 
seemed to be also marked gain in various 
other school subjects as indicated by the 
results of tests in those subjects. A control 
school employed in the experiment was 
attended by children of superior ability, 
while those in the experimental school were 
only of average ability. In view of the fact 
that, at the close of the period, the children 
in the experimental school tested much 
higher, the writer concludes there was a 
very distinct advantage in the methods 
employed. 


THE TEACHER AS A RESEARCH WORKER 


In the Journal of Educational Research for 
April, the editor, Dr. B. R. Buckingham, 
argues that the public school teacher should 
become a research worker for two reasons: 
first, that the educational work needs the 
teacher as research worker and, second, that 
the teacher and the teacher calling will be 
benefited by research work. He argues that 
much of the experimental work already 
done is of limited value because it is carried 
on under artificial conditions. We know 
that a pleasurable emotional tone has a very 
great influence on learning, yet we have no 
exact scientific data as to the value of 
praise. Classroom teachers could help us 
find out. Indeed, many of the investiga- 
tions that have been carried on in the edu- 
cational laboratories could just as well have 
been done by teachers in the regular course 
of their work. Arithmetic affords numerous 
examples. The effect of research upon the 
teacher cannot help but be stimulative. 
Teaching will become an adventure. 


STANDARDIZED TESTS AND THE COURSE OF 
STUDY IN ARITHMETIC 


An address by Professor Upton of Teach- 
ers College on ‘‘The Influence of Standard- 
ized Tests on the Curriculum in Arith- 
metic’’ will be found in the Mathematics 
Teacher for April. It appears that much of 
the material found in the tests is of a kind 
seldom met with in real life. This is true of 
wide columns of figures not separated by 
lines, of mixed columns with decimal points, 
and of long problems in subtraction. In 
the test pupils are not taught to check. 
The problems in division are far more elab- 
orate than necessary. The effect of the 
tests upon courses of study is undoubtedly 
to overemphasize abstract work and the 
handling of many fictitious and extreme 
problems. On the other hand, a number of 
topics which it is desirable to test have not 
been included at all. 
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Educational Opportunity for Teachers in Service; 
Surveys a la Mode, 86; As to the Rating of Teach- 
ers; Case Studies of Reading in Junior High 
Schools; Principal and Teacher; Educational Ad- 
vancement Abroad, 129-130; The “New Educa- 
tion”’ in Europe; The Progress of the Junior High 
School; The Curriculum in Arithmetic; For Ele- 
mentary School Principals, 174-175; On the Other 
Foot; Educational Engineering; Can We Measure 
Character; German Education Today; Homo- 
geneous Grouping Once More; Modern Poetry 
for Children; The Junior High School Course in 
Social Studies; Silent Reading, Pro and Con; Sig- 
nificance of the Project Method, 217-219; Biog- 
raphy for Bright Children; Permanent Values in 
School Savings; Character Education in High 
School; The Nursery School Movement; The 
Library and the School, 264-265; The Improve- 
ment of Mental Measurements; Curriculum Build- 
ing in English; Reading Interests and the Content 
of School Readers; Investigations in Arithmetic; 
The Preschool Child; Moral Dangers of the Proj- 
ect Method; Manuscript Writing, 311-312; A 
Plea for the Dalton Plan; Arithmetic in Junior 
High School; History in Junior High School; 
Horace Mann; The Red Cross Courier, 355-356; 
Traits of X, Y, and Z Pupils; Variability in Read- 
ing Courses; Pupil Activities in Elementary Eng- 
lish Texts; Rating Trait Characteristics; Scientific 
Study of Instruction, 400-401; Errors in Solving 
Arithmetic Problems; Curriculum Revision; An 
Experiment in Silent Reading; The Teacher as 
a Research Worker; Standardized Tests and the 
Course of Study in Arithmetic, 440. 

Silent Reading, H. L. Donovan, 238-241. 

SmitH, Mitton M., and JouN MULHOLLAND, Con- 
jurer and Pedagogue, 253-256. 

Slow-Moving Groups, Experimentation with the 
School Program to Meet the Needs of, A. Leila 
Martin, 340-345. 

Socialized Spelling, Helen M. Ferree, 169-170. 

Source Book on Methods of Study, A, 216. 

Spelling, How One City Improved the Teaching of, 
Clara B. Springsteed, 290-295. 


Industry — Sixth-Grade 


Spelling, Socialized, Helen M. Ferree, 169-170. 

Spelling, What is the Matter with, Amy J. DeMay, 
157-164. 

SPRINGSTEED, CLARA B., How One City Improved 
the Teaching of Spelling, 290-295. 

Stanton, Marion W., Reading Comprehension — 
An Experiment in Supervision, 113-117. 

Study of Holland, The —A First-Grade Project, 
Elizabeth S. Moore, 391-393. 

SULLIVAN, ELIZABETH T., and JEssIE E. INGRAHAM, 
Report on an Experiment for the Improvement of 
English in a ‘‘Foreign”’ School, 336-340. 

Sunday-School Teaching, The Use of Current Events 
in, Max F. Daskam, 109-112. 

Supervision, Reading Comprehension — An Exper- 
iment in, Marion W. Stanton, 113-117. 

Supervision, The Meaning and Function of Creative, 
Ellsworth Collings; 404-409. 

Supervisor’s Job, The, Cyrus D. Mead, 270-272. 


Teacher Training and Health Education, Mary I. 
Preston, 282-285. 

Teachers in Church Schools, For, 128-129. 

Teaching Children toServe, Hannah Lindahl, 431-432. 

Teaching Procedures, Scientific Analyses of, A. 3S. 
Barr, 360-371. 

Tests and Measurements for the Teacher-in-Train- 
ing, Motivating the Course in, Emma B. Grant, 
190-194. 

Textbooks in Grade School Geography, A Method 
for Judging and Scoring, C. E. Cooper, 325-333. 

Thanksgiving Festival, The, Grace Langdon, 
117-122. 

Timely Confession of Faith, A, 128. 


Use of Current Events in Sunday-School Teaching, 
The, Max F. Daskam, 109-112. 

Use of Free Activity Periods in Determining Errors 
in Oral Speech, The, L. J. Brueckner, 248-253. 


VaRNEY, ADAH May, A Store for Dolls — A First- 
Grade Project, 209-211. 

Vitalizing the Study of Civics, Adda Dilts, 416-420. 

VOLLINTINE, GRACE, English Instruction — Its 
Daily Application, 47-58. 


Warino, Etuet. B., The Relationship Between Con- 
structive Projects and Games of Skill in Early 
Elementary Education, 25-27. 

What is the Matter with Spelling, Amy J. DeMay, 

157-164. 
ie ag Do for the Bright Pupil, Ben J. Rohan, 


Why a is Changing, William H. Kilpatrick, 
134-143. 

WILBOURNE, OLGA, 
Project, 433-434. ; 

Witson, G. M., Motivation vs. Fact Method in 
Teaching Geography, 224-228. 

Wuonper, Haze, Concept Building, 33-37. 


A Fourth-Grade Geography 
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LIPPINCOTT’S HORN-ASHBAUGH 


SPELLING BOOK= 


gets rid of guesswork. Every con- 
clusive study of spelling is built 
into it, and every examination of 
its results on a significant scale has 
shown its conclusive superiority. 


This text sets new records, not 
simply because no other uses the 
whole proven fact of the subject, 
but also because its simplicity of 
method makes right procedure 
easy. The least trained teacher gets 
from it the maximum of results. 





You can seldom select the shod 
you can never select the schola 
but you can select your “Text 


pmol} 
THE HAVILAND 
HEALTH SERIES 


is the means of making health 
habitual by putting to work the 
native interests and activities of the 
pupil with no waste of time on 
non-essentials. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
SILENT READING 


(Ethel M. Hale) guides second-grade 
pupils in the development of useful 
study habits through the directed 
reading of significant fact-materials. 


Write us for Price-List C 








227 South 6th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave. 
CHICAGO 














TEACHERS 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 





McGILL UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


June 30th to August 5th, 1925 


Thoroughly French atmosphere 
French only spoken 
Entirely French Staff 


Elementary, Intermediate 


and Advanced Courses 


Write for circular to the 
Secretary, 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL, QUE. 








BREWE 


431 South Wabash Avenue 


AGENCY 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Oldest National Agency 


Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 
A Bureau of Personal Relationship where a client is 
more than a File Number. 


Publishers of the Brewer National Educational Direc- 
tory, an authoritative listing of more than 6,000 public 
school executives—The only thing of its kind in print. 


Forty-three Years of Efficient, Dignified, Pro- 
fessional Service to the Schools of America 


























OW Should Mathematics Be Taught? A 
booklet with this title will be sent free to 
you on request. It discusses the kind of prob- 
lems to be solved in the classroom and how they 
should be chosen and formulated; the steps in 
problem-solving and how they must be taken 
into account in formulating problems. This 
booklet brings out clearly the ways in which the 
Schorling-Clark Modern Mathematics textbooks 
teach the right subject matter in the right way. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York, or 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 




















VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN A DEMOCRACY 


By C. A. PROSSER, PH.D., and C. R. ALLEN, A.M. 


AN incisive discussion of the present status of vocational education in the United States 

and a survey of its aims and possibilities with abundant constructive suggestions for 
the future development and improvement of this important phase of educational work. 
The book examines the various types of vocational schools and their accomplishments and 
arrives at definite concrete conclusions regarding their needs and their teaching methods. 
The education of those who are already in industry is considered as is the whole problem of 
Federal aid to the states in giving vocational education and the problem of training teachers 
to serve efficiently in this branch of educational work. 


You are invited to write to the publishers for 
further information regarding this addition 
to THE CENTURY VOCATIONAL SERIES. 


353 F hA 2126 Prairie A 
New You 1 HE CENTURY CO. **"Ghicago 








READING 
OBJECTIVES 


A Guide Book for 
Teachers of Reading 
by 
Charles J. Anderson and Isobel Davidson 
Department of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 
Research. — Recent investigations in the field of 


Reading have influenced profoundly educational 
opinion. 





Interpretation. — Scientific data must be inter- 
preted for teachers and applied in a concrete manner 
in order to be effective. 

READING OBJECTIVES does just that —it inter- 
prets and illustrates the most recent thought and 
practice in the pedagogy of Reading. Especially 
adapted to teacher training groups. 


Single copies, postpaid 
$1.80 


LAUREL BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
New York Philadelphia 








117.7 Per Cent Gain 


If You Want Results, You Want 


Thorndike Arithmetics 


Texts Used Exclusively in Kansas City, 
Missouri, Since 1917 


The Department of Research and Efficiency 
of the Kansas City Schools in its November, 
1924, report, shows a gain over 1915 of 
117.7 per cent in the ability of pupils to add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide, as determined 
by scientific tests in examples correctly 
solved. 


The Thorndike Arithmetics are a course of 
study in themselves. 


Followed page by page, they give the easiest 
mastery of the fundamental operations. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


New York CHICAGO 
(Dept. F-161) 


San Francisco 





























The Self-Help Method 


To train pupils to help themselves, to make them self- 
reliant in working toward greater accomplishment, to 
develop in them new power through self-activity, to 
lead them to apply at all times what they learn: that is 
real teaching which recognizes the full significance of 
the word — that is the self-help method. 


The self-help method is inductive, it is prospective, it is 
scientific, it uses projects in a sane way, it demands 
results. This method is concretely and practically applied 
to the teaching of elementary English in Wohlfarth- 
Mahoney’s Se/f-Help English Lessons. It is an outstanding 
characteristic of this language series that makes the 
books successful in the classroom. 


The advantages of the self-help method are explained 
more fully in pamphlets on Self-Help English Lessons 
which will be sent free on request. 


An extended discussion of ways of applying the method 
in language teaching is contained in Wohlfarth’s Se/f- 
Help Methods of Teaching English ($1.80), a new guide for 
use by any teacher. 


“A self-taught child always learns” 


as) 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York :: 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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‘The Poychology of I lementary Education 
By A. Ss. 
Professor of Psychology in the tans of Georgia 
i eet ties “omen pact Lod Sycanaer ay clear ideas of learning 


beg the practical situations of the leiepol 
Textbooks in Education In PREss 


Scientific Method in Education 
By W. CLARK TROW 
Associate Professor of Education, ped of Education, University of Cincinnati 


Sea tides el denies tansninisok Wes nolo Rater eras eamreticn which paws ia proper 
various types of investigation in this field, and which shows the necessity of 

- scientific thinking i in the solution of educational problems. Riverside Educational eee 
N PRESS 


As Meteciducticns to the Study of Education 
By ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY 
Dean of the School of Education, Leland Stanford Junior University 


A brief account of the evolution of the educational system of thc United States, with special 
attention to the distinctive features of our public school organization. Riverside Textbooks in 
Education. READY IN SEPTEMBER 


toms HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY saci 


























Me e t i n g The World-Wide Mental Test 


Modern Needs A Pantomime Group 
Three new basal series which you Intelligence Test 


THE PATHWAY TO READING By GARRY C. MYERS, Px.D. 
Coleman, Uhl, Hosic Head of Department of Psychology 
Primer, First, Second, and Third Readers now Cleland School of Baucation 

ready EMBODIES THE MOST UP-T ATE 


Manuals, Cards, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth DEVELOPMENT IN MENTAL 


in preparation. 
Le pane a x ale it even goes beyond The Myers 
BARROWS AND PARKER GEOGRAPHY tal Measure, which is so widely and successfully 
J in Distant Lands, the beginning book used both in the United States and abroad; for while 
Pike ‘cal Ghareat ath tr ocuee all. other nori-verbal tests require that those tested 
cuitnalooe teerption understand verbal directions the Pantomime Test is 
United. States and Canada, the second book, given in the language of the world — gesture. 
y fate in June. The deaf, and the children or adults who have never 
HEALTH FOR EVERY DAY See ceeape se He connct. Mead th erly fetageege, find 
HEALTH IN HOME AND NEIGHBORHOOD clits ‘ioe tes Sheetal, Bejoors 
ae or Berlin; in Buenos Aires, Yokohama, New 
An incomparable series for promoting the new ‘ork, London, or Paris, A Pantommme Group INTELLI- 
este scene ab translation. It speaks a universal 
language. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 
~. - Ghilcago San Francisco ‘Deeoeam New York, N. Y. 
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